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> PP pP Pp Save $1.00 on this Pre-publication offer 


A 
READINGS 


IN 
COUNSELING 
A 


If used before March 1, 
1952 the coupon below saves 
you $1.00 on this big 640- 
page guide to modern think- 


A 
A 
A 


Edited by Karl P. Zerfoss, it picks out and organizes for you 
more than 350 selections from 160 important books, period- 
icals, and journals, It is a guide for social workers and 
leaders concerned with the general guidance of normal 
people of all age levels, but especially adolescents and young 
adults. 


READINGS IN COUNSELING shows the need for and 
types of guidance, the guidance point of view (including 
definitions and explanations of the several approaches), 
basic psychological principles, techniques, the individual 
and the group, and personality of the counselor. Much basic 
material is presented and the editor provides selections deal- 


ing and practice... 


COUNSELING 


|. The Need 
2. Types of Problems 
3. The Opportunity 
Part II—The Meaning of Guidance 
4. Some Definitions of Guidance 
5. Tne Guidance Point of View 
6. Variations in the Guidance Approach 
7. The Sphere of the General Counselor 
Part 11J—Understanding the Individual 
8. Individual Differences 
9. Motivation 


Adjustment 
Relations of the Individual and His 


Environment 
12. Major Assumptions and Principles 
Part [V—Working with the Individual 
13. Intensive Study of the Individual 
14. Interviewing 
15. Testing 
16. Recording 
17. Referral 
Part V—Working with the Individual in 
the Group 
18. Working with the Individual in the 
Group 
Part VI—The Resources of the Counselor 
i9. The Personality of the Counselor 
20. Resources for Counselor Self-Guidance 
and Growth 
Bibliography 
Index—author and topical 


10. 
i. 


Here’s what you get in 
READINGS IN 
Part I—The Counseling Scene Today 


ing with the role of counseling in the group. 


READINGS IN COUNSELING will be 
published in February, at $6.00. Until March 
1, it is available to readers of The Survey at 
only $5.00. Use this coupon below to get all 
of the copies you will need now—reserve 
them now. 
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Association Press 

291 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 

Yes. let me have...... copies of READINGS IN COUN. 
SELING, at the special $5.00 pre-publication price to 
readers of The Survey. 


Also send me 

copies of COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 
AGENCY RESPONSIBILITY @ $3.75 
copies of INFORMAL ADULT EDUCATION 
@ $4.00 

copies of PRACTICE OF MARRIAGE 
COUNSELING @ $4.50 

copies of THE ART OF BOARD MEMBERSHIP 


AND 


@ $2.00 
Racinaclene copies of CAMPAIGNING FOR MEMBERS 
@ $3.00 
( Bill to me [} Send C€.O.D. {J Payment enclosed 
INA Operate reyehereitene ons oresvachensu cache ic, alar Mia eteiviisiera enekci enna rene 
JXGTAMENS: "ior Stpkosb 0.010 Dic'd Dic tHE GO nIeU hod OiGGND nae bin als Geo 
CA Gy Bes tone: siete rabat ete aaiPeaaic eh ora cy ZONG aie states 
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(We pay postage if check accompanies order) 
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V save time with these tested guides 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION AND 

AGENCY RESPONSIBILITY 
Ray Johns and David DeMarche paint a detailed picture of 
the field, process, and problems .. . using new research to 
show the role of direct-service agencies. For a// staff study 
and lay interpretation. $3.75 


INFORMAL ADULT EDUCATION | 
Malcolm Knowles’ book “is as practical a survey of factors 
and methods as has yet appeared,'' comments Social Work 
Journal as they go on to describe it as “brief, non-technical, 


detailed, realistic, specific." $4.00 


PRACTICE OF 
MARRIAGE COUNSELING 


Dr. Emily Mudd provides “an essential tool,'' comments The 
Annals. Frank Hertel, Family Service Association, advises 
that it is ''a comprehensive and interesting statement of the 
developments in the marriage counseling field and brings 
Dr. Abraham 


$4.50 


together a wealth of valuable material." 
Stone finds it "extremely useful." 


THE ART OF 
BOARD MEMBERSHIP 


Roy Sorenson's best-selling and best-training classic for all of 
your board and committee members. "As much a ‘must’ for 
the agency executive as it is for the board member." 
out The Survey. "Compact, interesting, valuable," 
tion's comment. 


points 

is Recrea- 
$2.00 

CAMPAIGNING 

FOR MEMBERS 


Herman Sarachan's short-cut to success for all organizations 
Channels de- 


- primarily for non- 


$3.00 


that need community support and members. 
scribes it: "a blue-print of methods . . 
professional campaigners." 
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THE SURVEY for February, 1952, LXXXVIII, No. 2. ten 
labor at the Hughes Printing Company, East Siroudehuen ae Tee 
business office, 112 East_19 Street, New York 3, N. Y¥. Price this ‘issue 


second class matter on June 22, 1940, at the post office at East Stroudsburg, P; 
1917, authorized ace 


of postage provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 


291 Broadway New York City 7 


Y and copyrighted 1952 by SURVEY ASSOCIAT 
yrig 952 by § ASSOCIATES, Inc, Composed ri y j 
An ecathe eon office, 34 N. Crystal Street, East Stroudsburg, re Omori nea 
S, $0 @ year. Foreign and Canadian postage 50 cents extra. Entered as 


under the Act March ; ili 
December 21. Nook of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at a special rate 


It’s nice to pick up the tele- 
phone and hear an alert, friendly 
voice come over the wires. 


It may be the familiar “Voice 
with a Smile” of the telephone 
operator. Or a friend or business 


customer. Or a stranger you’re 
meeting — and judging —for the 
first time by telephone. 

Any time is a good time for 


telephone courtesy. But right 
now, when the rush is on and 


minutes are scarce, it is doubly 


appreciated. 
All ’round the clock it saves 


time and tempers and helps every- 
body get more things done, more 


quickly. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


DIRECTORY OF ORGANIZATIONS 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION ON MENTAL 
DEFICIENCY, INC. A National Associa- 
tion devoted to the care, education, train- 
ing, community placement and supervision 
of retarded and mentally defective children 
and adults. Membership $6.00 per year. 
Publishers of American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, quarterly, $7.00 per year; and 
A.A.M.D. News, $1.50 per year; annual 
Directory of members, including list of pub- 
jie and private institutions for retarded, $3 
per copy. Applications, subscriptions and 
orders to P. O. Box 96, Willimantic, Con- 
necticut. 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 
BLIND, INC.—15 West 16th Street, New 
York. A national organization conducting 
research and field service. Library. Me- 
chanical appliances for the blind. William 
Ziegler, Jr., President; M. Robert Barnett, 
Executive Director. 


AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMIT- 
TEE, Inc. (Quakers) (1917); 20 S. 12th 
St., Philadelphia, 7; Lewis M. Hoskins, 
Executive Secretary; Clarence E. Pickett, 
Honorary Secretary. Activities: The Com- 
mittee represents the Society of Friends in 
relief and social welfare services on a non- 
sectarian basis and without discrimination 
of race or nationality. Present activities in- 
clude the following: relief and rehabilitation 
projects in Austria, France, Germany, India, 
Israel, Italy, Japan, Pakistan; refugee aid 
in the United States and abroad; race 
relations, including a job opportunities pro- 
gram and a visiting lectureship; economic 
relations, including an industrial relations 
seminar and youth projects of interneships 
in industry and cooperatives; international 
relations, including institutes of interna- 
tional relations for high school age and 
adults in communities on the United States 
and seminars for foreign and American 
students in the United States, Europe and 
Asia; self-help housing projects in cities 
and rural areas; and youth projects for 
young people, in addition to the interne- 
ships, institutes, and seminars mentioned 
above, including work camps in the United 
States, Mexico and Europe, and Institutional 
Service Units in state mental and correc- 
tional institutions, 


—_—_—_———————————————— 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY—3217 14th 
St., N.W., Fifth Floor, Washington 5, D.C. 
A national organization devoted to preven- 
tion of deafness, conservation of hearing and 
rehabilitation of the hard of hearing. 
Monthly publication, HEARING NEWS, 
$3.00 a year. Literature for sale. Infor- 
mation given concerning problems of the 
hard of hearing. Field Service, Thomas L. 
Tolan, M.D., President ; W. Earl Prosser, 
Executive _ Vice President; Claude W. 
Kniseley, Treasurer, 


ee 


BIG BROTHERS OF AMERICA, INC. 


(United States and Canada). Founded in the 
interest of prevention and correction ol 
juvenile delinquency. An international asso- 
ciation of Big Brother agencies using volun- 
teer laymen under supervision of protes- 
sional social workers in guiding boys. Its 
membership is open to Catholic, Jewish, 
Protestant and non-sectarian Big Brother 
Organizations. President, Charles G. Ber- 
wind. Headquarters, Broad Street Station 
Building, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


ee 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 2 Park Ave.. 


New York 16, N. Y. Incorporated 1910 and 
chartered by Congress in 1916 to develop 
character in boys and train them in citizen- 
ship. Programs: Cub Scouting—8, 9 and 
10; Boy Scouting—11, 12 and 13; Explor- 
ing—14 and upward, available locally 
through sponsorship by schools, churches, 
fraternal orders, civic groups, etc. John M. 
Schiff, Pres., Dr. Arthur A. Schuck, Chief 
Scout Executive. 


i 


BOYS’ ATHLETIC LEAGUE, INC., 112 East 


19th Street, New York 3, Algonquin 4-1753, 
Arranges invitation tournaments in indoor 
and outdoor sports for Boys’ Clubs, Social 
Settlements, Community Centers, Church 
Houses, YY: MM. 1G) Avis... ME, Pes AMS; etc.; 
throughout Greater New York. Gustavus T. 
Kirby, Honorary President; Jacob Eichel, 
President; Arthur Price, Treasurer; Willard 
L. Kauth, Director. Sponsors: The Benja- 
min Harrison Recreation Center, 657 Tenth 
Avenue; Theodore Roosevelt Recreation 
Center, 2077 Second Ave.; Open House 
Recreation Center, 1766 Lexington Avenue; 
Tot-Lot Playground, 422 West 49 Street; 
Tot-Lot, 110 East 110 Street; Camp Sebago, 
Camp Wakonda and Camp Orenda in the 
Palisade-Interstate Park. 


CAMP FIRE GIRLS, INC., 16 E. 48 St., New 


York 17, N. Y. Founded 1910 by progres- 
sive educators, “‘to perpetuate the spiritual 
ideals of the home and to stimulate and 
aid in the formation of habits making for 
health and character.’ Girls, 7 to 18, of 
all races and religions, participate in ac- 
tivities related to the Seven Crafts: Home, 
Outdoors, Creative Arts, Frontiers, Busi- 
ness, Sports and Games, and Citizenship. 
President, Mrs. Richard W. Blalock; Na- 
tional Director, Miss Martha F. Allen. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


—24 West 40 Street, New York 18. A 
league of children’s agencies and institutions 
to secure improved standards and methods 
in their various fields of work. It also 
cooperates with other children’s agencies, 
cities, states, churches, fraternal zak and 
other civic groups to work out wofthwhile 
results in phase of child welfare in which 
they are interested. 


KK 


DIVISION OF HOME MISSIONS NATION- 


AL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES 
OF CHRIST IN U.S.A.—297 Fourth Ave., 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 


7 


—Promotes a better understanding of prob: 
lems of democracy in industry through it 
pamphlets, research and lecture services ane 
organization of college and city groups. 
Executive Director, Harry W. Laidler, 11 
Bast 19th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


MARGARET SANGER RESEARCH BUREAT = 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAR. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON ALCO- 


17 W. 16th St., N. Y. 11, N. Y. Wa 9-6200, 
Abraham Stone, M.D., Director. S 
Daily 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. Pe 
Saturday 9 A.M. to Noon. 5, 
Wednesday & Thursday eve., 5 to 8 P.M. 
Services—Contraception, Intertility, Pre- 
marital and. Marital Consultation. 


121 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 1 
Byron B. Burnes, President; Robert M. 
Greenmun, Secretary-Treasurer, Organize 
1880. Incorporated 1900. Objects: Edu 
cational, Social, Industrial Welfare of the — 
Deaf, Quadrennial National Conventions — 
Official Organ, The Silent Worker, $3.50 
year. Lists achievements of deat in Inudus- 
try, Education, Sports, and Religion. Seem 
tion for Parents of Deaf Children. ‘. 


HOLISM, INC., 2 East 103rd Street, New 
York 29, New York. A nonprofit organiza. 
tion serving as the national voluntary health 
agency in the field of alcoholism. Its pro- 
gram is aimed at prevention of this great) 
medical and social problem through edacaa 
tion, rehabilitation and community services, 
On a nationwide basis it serves as a center 
of information and material on the subject 
of 2eleoholism. It organizes citizens’ com- 
mittees in communities throughout the coun- 
try and guides these local affiliates in pro- 
grams of education and action. Speakers 
and lecturers are provided to interested 
groups. Provides community service for the 
treatment of alcoholics, and establishes In-_ 
formation Centers for guidance to alcoholics © 
and their families. E 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF Soctaan 


WORK, 22 West Gay St., Columbus 15,_ 
Ohio; Lester B. Granger, President. ‘The 
N. C. S. W. is an association of individual 
and organization members to promote and 
share in discussion of the problems and 
methods of social work and related ficlds, ~ 
It holds annual meetings and publishes Pro+— 
ceedings and selected papers. Any inter-— 
ested person or organization may join. Dues , 
for individuals start at $4.00, for ovganiza-_ 
tions at $15.00. Dues of $7.50 or more 
bring full benefits, including free Proceed-— 
ts 79th Annual Meeting, 1952, Chicago, — 


¢ 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN, 1819 Broadway, New York 23, 
N. Y. Mrs. Irving M. Engel, President 
FIFTY-SIX. YEARS SERVICE Tg 
FAITH AND HUMANITY  through:— 
SOGIAE Mite alenbabuimreephc aria pro- 
, gram: Council houses and clubs, nurseries: 
GIRL SCOUTS OF THE U.S.A., 155 East clinics; camps, work with the aged and 


44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. Murray handicapped; acholarships. OVERSEAS 


New York City. The inter-denominational 
home mission body of 22 ‘denominations. 
Executive Secretaries, Edith E. Lowry, 
Rev. I. George Nace. 


a 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FAMILY 
RELATIONS (ine. 1930), directed by Pau! 
Popenoe. Public education, personal service. 
research. Write for list of publications, 
5287 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


————————eeeeeSSSSFSFSSSSSSsses 
THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS. 


Administered through national headquarters 
in Washington, D. C., and four area offices 
in Alexandria, Va., Atlanta, Ga., St. Louis. 
Mo., San Francisco, Calif. There are 3.727 
local chapters, organized mostly on a county 
basis. Services of the Red Cross are: Serv- 
ices to the Armed Forces and Veterans (in- 
cluding Home Service) ; the National Blood 
Program; International Activities; Disaster 
Services ; Nursing Services; Food and Nu- 
trition Service; Safety Services; Service 
Groups; Junior Red Cross; and College 
Activities, 


Hill 2-2505, ext. 35. President: Mrs. Rov F. 
Layton. Founded in 1912 to help girls be- 
tween the ages of 7 and 17 prepare, with 
volunteer adult leadership, for their re- 
sponsibilities in the home and as active 
citizens in the community and in the world, 
Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. offer activities in 
eleven program fields covering international 
friendship, outdoor life, homemaking, the 
arts, and future vocations. 


— eee eee 
‘THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ 


ASS’N., 1213 E. 60 Street, Chicago 37, Lii 


SERVICES—Operation of a nome for un- 
attached girls and young women in Paris; 
acholarship, grants at American Universities” 
for study in social welfare, public health, 
rutrition, nursing, occupational therapy to 
qualified young women from abroad who 
Teturs te work in their own countries. 
ELUCATION AND SOCIAL ACTION— 
Contempotary Jewish Affairs, international 
relations and peace, social legislation. Study 
groups utider National direction keep Jewish 
women throughout country alert to vital 
current issues. Through iocal Sections, 
SERVICE TO FOREIGN BORN—Immi- 


To aid in improving municipal administra 


tion (1) the Municipal Y 
BEL OS AT LON, yOe Sumas LIVING. ae Management Risonngs eae ss 
] ssional leadership for discussion grou oc 2 
in family life education, Counseling ny oe n Service Toe Rie anes Ee tere 


fam tion Service for Cities on fee basis (4) 
chiatric social workers. Pamphlet list free, Eight c i Aa 
Da Bastjackeors Biya (Chicks cai g Orrespondence courses in municipal 


management. Write for more details. 
a 
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gration aid, port and dock work, naturaliza- 
tion aid, Americanization classes, location 
of relatives. SUPPORT OF SCHOOL OF 
EDUCATION, HEBREW UNIVERSITY, 
JERUSALEM. 234 Senior Sections in 
United States—also Junior and Councilette 
groups. 85,000 Senior members. 
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TIONAL HEALTH AND he tae 
RETIREMENT ASSOCIATION, INC., 
East 40th Street, New York 16; ek 
ized 1945 to provide a nonprofit retirement 
program for health and welfare agencies to 
supplement Social Security. More than 
2300 organizations and agencies covering 
25,000 workers, use the facilities of this 
Retirement Association. The Plan provides 
transferability between member organiza- 
.tions. Write for information. 


ATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 


—315 Fourth Ave., New York City. To 
bring to everybody in America, young or 
old, an opportunity to find the best and most 
satisfying recreational use of leisure time 
through participation in music, drama, sports 
and games, arts and crafts, nature activities; 
and to help secure adequate playground, 
recreation centers, swimming pools, beaches, 
_ athletic fields and other recreational facilities, 


“HE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIP- 


PLED CHILDREN AND ADULTS, INC., 
11 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
Davis E. Geiger, President; Lawrence J. 
Linck, Executive Director. The Society 
through its 2000 state and local member 
units seeks to provide health, welfare. edu- 
cational, recreational, vocational and employ- 
ment services to all types of handicapped 
persons, adjusting its services to each com- 
munity and the programs of other agencies. 
Maintains special cerebral palsy services; 
consultation by professional staff; loan 
library. Financed by annual sale of Easter 
Seals. Publishes “The Crippled Child,” a 
magazine for parents of handicapped chil- 
dren, bimonthly, $2.00 a year. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIA- 


TION—1790 Broadway at 58th St., New 
York. Dr. James E. Perkins, managing di- 
rector, Pamphlets of methods and programs 
for the prevention of tuberculosis. Publica- 
tions sold and distributed through state asso- 
Ciations in every state. American Review of 
Tuberculosis medical journal, $10.00 a year; 
and Monthly Bulletin, house organ, free. 


THE NATI 


NATIONAL 


AL FOUNDATION FOR IN- 
FANTI PARALYSIS, INC., 120 Broad- 
way; wNews York 5, N. sya A non-profit 
organization pledged to lead, direct and 
unify the fight against infantile paralysis 
and supported by the March of Dimes. 
Through more than 2,900 Chapters serving 
every county of the nation, it helps pay for 
the best available care and treatment for 
polio patients whose families cannot pay full 
costs unaided, regardless of age, race, creed 
or color, and assists in staffing and equip- 
ping local polio centers. It supports scien- 
tific investigation into the cause, prevention, 
cure and treatment of infantile paralysis 
and finances the professional training of 
scientific and medical personnel. It main- 
tains a year-round program of public infor- 
mation and education about the disease. 


NATIONAL HOUSING CONFERENCE, 


1025 Vermont Avenue, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. A citizens’ organization, working 
to help secure a better housed America, 
promoting slum clearance, public low-rent 
housing, urban redevelopment, and housing 
for families of middle income. Acts as 
coordinating agency for housing informa- 
tion to labor, veterans’, religious, social wel- 
fare, educational, minority and public in- 
terest organizations. Monthly newsletter, 
special reports and studies througrout the 


‘year, and Annual Meeting. Lee F., Johnson, 


Executive Vice President. 


INFORMATION BUREAU, 
INC., 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. A non- profit Bureau, established in 
1918, to improve standards in the field of 
philanthropy, national and _ international, 
and to advise contributors in their giving. 
Some 600 different philanthropic agencies 
are inquired about annually. The Bureau in- 
vestigates agencies and reports whether 
eight essentiai standards as to reliability and 
effectiveness are met. Bureau members who 
are eligible for its confidential reports in- 
clude individuals, corporations, chambers of 
commerce, some 1300 community chests and 
councils and 56 foundations, Publishes an- 
nually “‘Giver’s Guide to National Philan- 
thropy,” price 10c, and periodic newsletters 
to members. Inquiries welcomed. 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE, a voluntary 
service agency organized in 1910, is de- 
signed primarily to promote equal economic 
opportunity and better race relations. Oper- 
ates nationally through branches in 59 cities 
and 30 states. Conducts research and com- 
munity surveys as basis for its services. 
Specializes in securing full use of Negro 
manpower in public and private employment. 
Publishes special bulletins on interracial 
and community problems. Provides fellow- 
ships in Social Work. Solicits contributions 
and gifts. 1133 Broadway, New York 10, 
N. Y. WAtkins 4-0505. 


THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUID- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION, Campbell 8B. 
Beard, Executive Secretary, 1424 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C., is the profes- 
sional organization for counselors and others 
engaged and interested in vocational guid- 
ance and the publishers of OCCUPATIONS, 
the Vocational Guidance Journal, 


THE OSBORNE ASSOCIATION, INC., 114 
East 30th Street. New York, N. Y. Tele- 
phone MUrrayhill 5-9720-9721. Activities: 
—Collects information about correctional in- 
stitutions and works to improve correctional 
methods and standards. Aids released pris- 
oners in their problems of readjustment by 
gecuring employment and giving such other 
assistance as they may require. Austin H. 
MacCormick. Exec, Dir.; Robt. R. Han- 
num, Dir. of Vocational Placement. 


THE VOLUNTEERS OF AMERICA, 34. 


West 28th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
nationwide religion-social welfare organi- 
zation founded in 1896 by Ballington Booth 
and Maud Ballington Booth to meet spir- 
itual and vwaried physical needs of the un- 
adjusted and disadvantaged of all nation- 
alities and creeds thru institutions, posts 
and departments in most major American 
Cities, 


[bp ares Group Subscriptions 


Special Rates 
4 months — $1 


Orders are mailed in bulk for classroom distribution each month. 


112 East 19 Street 


New York 3, N. Y. 


Payment herewith (_ ) 
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Americans Abroad 


To tue Eprror: The three pages of the 
December Survey which contrasted the 
USSR and American methods of winning 
friends and influencing people in China 
were very impressive. The non-Communist 
world has much to learn not only about 
methods of preaching the gospel of democ- 
racy, but also about the spirit of under- 
standing and cooperation which must in- 
spire the preachers if they are to carry 
conviction. The Communists are very care- 
ful in selecting the spokesmen they send 
to various countries, and very thorough in 
the training they give them. Their results 
are convincing evidence of the value of 
this procedure. 


Most American travelers must be im- 
pressed—as I was recently—by the results 
of our failure to take responsibility for the 
type of persons who represent us in the 
Far East and also in the Middle East. 
There you encounter government officials 
and also business representatives who have 
absolutely no knowledge of the history and 
culture of the people among whom they 
are working and living, no appreciation of 
the art, literature, religion, and philosophy 
of the country, and no apparent interest in 
broadening their horizons by taking ad- 
vantage of their opportunity to get ac- 
quainted with another civilization. I was 
particularly shocked to find in India Amer- 
icans representing some of our great corpo- 
rations who brought with them definite 
race prejudice and the offensive manners 
which grow out of these undemocratic atti- 
tudes. 


I feel strongly that in these times of ten- 
sion no American should be permitted to 
go to the Far East, Africa, Latin America, 
and other lands which differ sharply in 
some respects from our own, unless they 
have been carefully screened and have 
spent a period of intensive study of the 
history, culture, and customs of the coun- 
try where, for better or worse, they are 
going to represent the USA, and its way 


of life. L. R. Payng 
Chicago 


From a Eugenist 


To tHe Eprror: For sheer stupidity and 
perversity can anything equal our policy 
of raising millions for the support of jails, 
‘hospitals, and asylums, and billions for the 
pumping and priming of “average” and 
“dull-normal” children, and not a cent to 
enable young people of rare and valuable 
hereditary traits to marry others with simi- 
lar traits and to have large families of 
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Letters from Survey Readers 
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children? Can this deplorable policy have 
any but the most unfortunate consequences? 


When will we awaken to the fact that no 
movement in education is safe that does 
not provide for the birth of more educa- 
tional leaders; that no movement in religion 
is safe that does not provide for the birth 
of more religious leaders; that no move- 
ment in economic or world peace is safe 
that does not provide for the birth of more 
economics and peace-minded leaders? 

Men of the highest intelligence in ordi- 
nary matters seem to lose all their common 
sense when it comes to this matter of 
eugenics. Why else do we waste rivers of 
ink, tons of paper, and years of radio time 
on trifles and ignore the slow, insidious 
process of race-suicide that is threatening 
our very existence as a nation? Do not such 
basic reforms as planned marriage and 
parenthood in our colleges as a eugenic 
measure merit at least one thousandth part 
of our time, money, and energy? 

Los Angeles TueEopore B. DuFuR 


Acceleration for the Gifted 


To tHe Epiror: As a long time subscriber 
and admirer of The Survey, I was much 
distressed by the superficial and sometimes 
misleading character of the article by Lew 
Arthur on “School for the Gifted” (Novem- 
ber, 1951), and its lack of any perspective 
with reference to research in this field. 

Particularly distressing to me was the 
offhand dismissal of the whole issue of 
educational acceleration. There is substan- 
tial reference to Terman’s work with the 
gifted. But apparently Mr. Arthur is com- 
pletely unaware of the fact that Terman’s 
last monograph on this subject, “The 
Gifted Child Grows Up” devotes an entire 
chapter to acceleration, the conclusion being 
that acceleratian is desirable for gifted chil- 
dren. I happen to know from correspon- 
dence with Terman and a long chat with 
him in Chicago that the chapter if anything 
understates his attitude in this matter. 

Noel Keys’ fine monograph, “The Un- 
derage Student in High School and Col- 
lege,” concludes that no acceleration of 
gifted students is more likely to lead to 
maladjustment than is a moderate accelera- 
tion of them. 

Our own recent study of this subject, 
“Educational Acceleration: Appraisals and 
Basic Problems” also concludes that some 
acceleration of the superior is desirable. 
And our survey of the literature indicated 
that almost all of the research of the last 
fifteen years was to this same effect, 

The issue is of special importance right 
now because of the Ford Foundation pro- 


as 


gram to jump superior high school stu- 
dents into college, because acceleration may — 
compensate young people who may go into” 
the draft or universal military training; — 
also because of possible need in a crisis to” 
train our superior young people for services” 
to the country as quickly as possible. 

Sipney L. Pressey — 
Ohio State University ; 


A Correction 


To tHe Eprror: The December issue of — 
The Survey carried a very good review by 
Mrs. Helen Glenn Tyson of the recent study 
made by the Joint Legislative Committee in_ 
Michigan on foster care in Michigan. Be-— 
cause of an erroneous statement at the end — 
of this review, which was otherwise very 
accurate, I think a correction should be | 
made. ; 
Mrs. Tyson’s review says, “Six bills were ; 

introduced in the Michigan legislature in 
1951 to implement the récommendaeinan 
but none was enacted.” The report listed — 
the six bills on pages 19 and 20, under four ~ 
. 


- 


different headings. Heading No. 1 “for Ad- ; 


” 


ditional Financial Facilities on Foster Care” _ 
included five senate bills. None of these 
was enacted. But on page 20 are three — 
other classifications, paragraphs 2, 3 and 8, — 
descriptive of three bills. These three were 
all enacted. Witt I. Lacy 9 
Children’s Village, Detroit, Michigan 
December Poems | 
To THe Epitor: I want to send a word of — 
appreciation, even though belated, for the — 
“frontispiece” of your December magazine, 
the group of three poems. It seemed to my — 
husband and me a very wonderful holiday 
message to the Survey audience. You may — 
be interested to know that our pastor read — 
the one by Kahn [‘“New Year’s Eve — 
1952”] in the course of our annual watch- 
night service on December 31. 

Philadelphia Marcaret Kastner 


To Paul Kellogg 


Thank God for captains courageous on 
land, too! The little medallion of a ship 
sailing on and on is appropriate on The 
Survey's masthead, and your captaincy 
honors it. May you and the magazine 
weather every crisis, as you have each year’s 
financial equinoctial storm. Many Amer- 
icans must share my conviction today that 
The Survey is needed as never before, for 
never before have the people of this country 
confronted such a time of crisis, such a 
need for wise counsel. 


Grace Rute Soutuwick 
Santa Barbara, California 
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‘Among Ourselves 


HE PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION on 
ne Health Needs of the Nation, after 
regrettable squabble about its member- 
aip and objectivity, settled down last 
nonth to a year’s study of this country’s 
resent health situation, including preven- 
wwe medicine, actual care of the sick, and 
shabilitation. The only comparable study 
na the USA was the National Health In- 
entory of the mid-Thirties. 

The current undertaking undoubtedly 
vill reveal progress in many directions. 
sut it will also show on a national scale 
vat present health care still falls far short 
m£ modern scientific knowledge—as was 
wade clear in the January Survey, in an 
prticle by Helen Hall, reporting a cross 
ection neighborhood experience on New 
Vork’s Lower East Side. 


WHE ANNUAL OBSERVANCE of Brother- 
mood Week occurs February 17 to 24. Mil- 
eon S. Eisenhower, president of Pennsyl- 
fania State College is serving for the 
second year as chairman of the schools 
sind colleges committee. Inquiries or re- 
quests for materials may be addressed to 
him at the Commission on Educational Or- 
Zanizations, The National Conference of 


(Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
‘New York 16. 


THE LAST VISA—No. 315,898—has been 
granted under the Displaced Persons Act; 
the last refugee to be admitted to the 
United States under this great humanitarian 
Program is expected to land this month. 
With the exception of handling some 
orphans and some expellees, for whom the 
Act made special provisions, the task of the 
Displaced Persons Commission is finished. 
In his final report to the President, the 
chairman, John W. Gibson pointed out that 
there were 1,250,000 DP’s in IRO camps 
when the Act was passed in June 1948. To- 
day there are 177,000 on the rolls in Ger- 
many, Austria, and Italy. The displaced 
persons resettled in the USA constituted 
about 30 percent of the total—by far the 
largest number taken in by any country. 
Australia came second with 179,754, and 
Israel third with 131,926. 

For those still remaining in the camps, 
chief hope now must rest with the 17-nation 
Provisional Intergovernmental Committee 
for the Migration of People from Europe, 
organized in Brussels to carry on the work 
of the International Refugee Organization, 
which also is winding up its work, and with 
church and private groups. (See “New 
Hope for Some Refugees,” The Survey, 
January 1951.) 


FRIENDS AND COLLEAGUES of Harry 
M. Cassidy at the University of Toronto 
plan an enduring memorial to his creative 
leadership by the establishment of the 
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Harry M. Cassidy Research Fund. When 
he died in November, at the untimely age 
of 52, Mr. Cassidy was director of the 
School of Social Work and professor of 
social welfare at the University of Toronto. 
Earlier, he had been director of the Berke- 
ley School of Social Work, from which he 
was called to the University of Maryland to 
train staff for UNRRA. Two years ago, he 
accepted a United Nations assignment to 
Egypt.. When the fatal disease from which 
he knew he was suffering took a sudden 
acute turn, he was planning to go to 
Burma on a similar assignment—a course 
so much more congenial to his eager, ques- 
ing spirit than patient waiting. 


The social work profession lost one of 
its outstanding leaders in Harry M. Cas- 
sidy’s death, as last month it lost one of 
its elder statesmen in the passing of Charles 
Clark Stillman, director emeritus of the 
school of social administration at Ohio 
State University. 

Professor Stillman, who died at the age 
of 74, had held state and federal relief ad- 
ministration posts in the Middle West, but 
he was nationally known as an authority 
on social work methods, and as one of 
those who helped lay the foundations of the 
community chest and council movement. 
At his retirement in 1949, Ohio State estab- 
lished a fellowship fund in his honor. 
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With kits containing essential instruments, medicines, 
materials, supplied by the UN International Children’s Emergency 
Fund, 2,000 midwives in Asian and Latin A 
the first time have equipment for 


and other 


merican countries for 
modern midwifery practice. 


United Nations 


ITH this panoramic view of social welfare 
needs and services in the Far East, The Survey 
begins a series of articles describing social develop- 
ments in a region where, as the author puts it, man is 
awakening to the fact that he is “master of his own 
destiny.” 
On the theory that what happens to the vast masses 
of people, individually, in that wide area of fermenta- 
tion holds great significance for the entire world, the 


HIS CENTURY, IN SPITE OF ALL THE TRAGEDY IT HAS 

brought, might eventually go down in history as the 
entury of human welfare. For never before has the 
vorld exhibited such a widespread interest in the inaugu- 
ation and expansion of social services. It is particularly 
narked in the East—in the numerous countries of the 
reas known as the South, Southeast, and Far Eastern 
\sia—a region assuming an increasingly important role 
n geopolitics in view of the vast populations that inhabit 
- and the mineral, botanical, economic, and other re- 
ources it commands. There, a new enthusiasm for 
eneral well-being has expressed itself in a rapid enact- 
nent of legislation, much of which may have to remain 
long time on the statute books without implementation 
or lack of adequate national resources, trained personnel, 
nd training facilities. 
The need for social service and the desire for social 
yelfare are as old as human society. Mankind every- 
where has always been susceptible to physical, mental, 


nd social ills, and to economic want and deficiencies, a 
— 


—By the social welfare representative of the 
United Nations Technical Assistance Adminis- 
tration for Asia and the Far East. A citizen of 
India, Dr. Bulsara received his master’s degree 
in the social sciences at the University of Bombay 
and a doctorate at the University of London. 
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oward Human Welfare... 
The Eastern Way 


JAL F. BULSARA 


editors have asked a number of persons closely asso- 
ciated with Eastern welfare programs to present the 
main problems and ways of meeting them in specific 
countries, and to suggest where and how Western 
efforts or methods can or cannot be useful. 

The series was planned in response to a request 
from the International Conference of Social Work, 
which will meet in Madras, India, next December, 
for the first Eastern conference in its history. 


victim of natural disasters, and a prey to environmental 
handicaps. Down through the ages people have tried: to 
surmount these difficulties with their own strength and 
the assistance of their families or the cooperation of fel-. 
low-members of their groups, clans, tribes, or communi- 
ties. 

This desire for welfare and well-being, always a con- 
scious factor in the development of every society, today 
manifests itself in the spreading conception of a planned 
welfare state, based on the conviction that man’s destiny 
is in his own hands and that he is responsible individually 
and socially for improving his own socio-economic and 
cultural conditions as well as for elevating the ethical 
standards of his group. 

The idea of man as master of his own destiny and of 
peoples being the architects of their own fortunes dawned 
somewhat earlier in the colder regions of the world than 
it has in the languorous, tropical parts of Asia, Africa, 
and Oceania. Consequently, a wide gulf exists today be- 
tween the social, economic, and cultural status and de- 
velopment of the nations of Western Europe and North 
America and those of the underdeveloped regions of Asia, 
Africa, Oceania, and South America. But the growing 
acceptance of the concept of universal social justice and 
equality of opportunity by the peoples of the world, along 
with the known methods and techniques for social 
amelioration developed in the West, warrant a belief that, 
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given opportunities and assistance, peoples of the under- 
developed regions of the world can hope to attain come 
paratively higher standards of living and well-being im a 
relatively short period of tme. 

The countries and territories lying between Pakistan in 
the west and Japan in the east, have a population of ap- 
proximately 1,178,000,000 out of a total world population 
of 2.378,000,000. It is impossible to generalize about the 
socio-economic and cultural conditions of such a vast popu- 
lation, as standards of development vary substantially from 
country to country. But they are all low in comparison 
with the West. Thus, the per capita income is about $27 
a year in China, $30 in Indonesia, $44 in the Philippines, 
$57 in India, $67 in Ceylon, and $100 in Japan as against 
$600 ro $800 in Western European countries and $1,269 
in the United States. The food supply varies from an 
average of 1,570 calories a day per person in India and 
2.020 calories in Thailand to over 3,000 calories in some 
parts of Western Europe and in North America. 

There is a wide variation among these countries in the 
percentage of their populations that can read and write. 
Japan leads, as it does in many other spheres, with a 
literacy percentage of 985 of the population of school-age 
and over. Ceylon and the Philippines come next with 
between 40 and 50 percent of the populace hterate. Burma 
has a literacy percentage of about 35. On the other hand, 
in India, Pakistan, Indonesia, and perhaps China and 
Indo-China, hardly 15 percent of the people old enough to 
read and write can do so. 

Except for Japan, these countries all lack reliable statis- 
tical data in the social, vital, and health fields. The little 
data available show however, that the people suffer from 
a very high incidence of disease and death. Annual death 
rates range from 11.6 per thousand population in Japan, 
13.02 in the Philippines, 132 in Ceylon, 16.4 in Malaya, 
and 17.1 in India, to over 25 in China, the Indo-Chinese 
Union, and some of the other countries. The infant mor- 
tality rate, which always reflects the quality of public 
health services, varies from 60.3 per thousand live births 
in Japan, 89 in Malaya, 92 in Ceylon, 114 in the Philippines 
to 131 in India, and up to 200 in China, Indonesia, the 
Associated States of the Indo-Chinese Union, and else- 
where. 


(OF THE OTHER HAND, IN WesTERN Europe anp Norte 
America death rates range from § to 10 per thousand and 
infant mortality rates from 25 to 40 per thousand: live 
births. Similarly, while life expectancy at birth is as low 
as 26 years in India and China and 46 in Japan, it ranges 
between 65 and 68 in European and North American 
countries, Australia, and New Zealand. 

Almost 300 million people in Asia, Africa, and Europe 
are afflicted annually with malaria, and an alarmingly 
larga number in certain urban areas is constantly immobi- 
lized by yaws or syphilis and other venereal diseases. The 
major portion of this suffering population inhabits the Far 
East. Their poor health constitutes a constant drag on ef- 
forts to build up full agricultural and industrial ‘produc- 
tivity, a sound economy, and a healthy social fabric. 

As if to compensate for the high incidence of disease 
and death in the Eastern countries, life there is prolific. 
Although some countries of the region, such as Ceylon, 
Japan, the Philippines, and Singapore have brought down 
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~ governments will have to take into account while plan- 


their infant mortality rates within the last forty 
from as high as 300 to 500 per thousand live births to 
low as 60 to 90, human fecundity has not undergone ¢ 
proportionate reduction. Birth rates range from 25 to : 
per thousand population. In certain sections they rise a 
high as 40 to 45. Production of food has not kept pace 
with this rise in population. On the contrary, it has pro- 
portionately receded in the war and postwar years. In the 
last decade the population of this region increased DY = 
little over 10 percent, while food production increased ne 
more than 4 percent. Some countries like Burma 
the Indo-Chinese Union, which used to be the export 
granaries of Asia, actually produced much less than thei 
prewar output, owing to disturbed political conditions. 
The homogeneity of cultural outlook that one finds i 
European countries is not easily discernible within thes 
Asian lands, whose peoples are compartmentalized ini 
classes by economic, cultural, and linguistic barriers. There 
are more than 600 languages and dialects in this part ¢ 
the globe, with English serving as a very limited mediun 


of intercommunication. 


ahs FOLLOWING ARE SOME OF THE PROMINENT FEATURES 0} 
the Asian socio-economic and cultural background, which 
social workers must face in their daily work, and whid 
ning their social policies: — 

A preponderantly rural population, ranging between 
75 and 90 percent of the total, dependent on agri re, 
and with a low level of literacy, but endowed with con- 
siderable common sense and amenable to audio-visual 
education. ; y 

A low subsistence level of vast masses of the populace 
consequent upon a low per unit productive output 
agriculture and industry. 

Widespread ignorance of the rules of health, hygier >, 
and environmental sanitation with inadequate provision” 
of elementary medical care and public health measures. 

Rapidly increasing population, due to high birth rates 
and the health services which in urban areas act as a 
social check on the biological law of the survival of the 
fittest. 

A low national income rendering provision of social 
security impossible for the time being and even an ade~ 
quate provision of social services difficult, particularly in” 
the face of the large portion of revenue, ranging between 
35 to 60 percent, being spent on modern armies and arma- 
ments. 

Uniformly bad, insanitary, inadequate, and overcrowded 
housing in the villages and especially in the rapidly erie 
ing urban areas. 7 

Lack of zestful physical, mental, or esthetic recreation 
in unplanned or ill-planned urban areas. : 

_A strong sense of family cohesion but a profound lack 
of civic sense and community spirit, with the result that 
urban life is much poorer and more barren than life 
in villages, where there is more community integra- 
tion. 

A marked deficiency in public administration and some 
corruption consequent upon the extreme insecurity of | 
life and a low level of wages and salaries, both of public 
servants and privately employed labor. 

These depressing features are widely prevalent in the 
Orient except in Ceylon, parts of Malaya, Singapore, Thai- 
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Children in a school for the blind in Burma study a wooden globe, carved in relief 


land, and Japan. But there is also a growing awakening 
to the responsibility for amelioration, development, and 
revitalization of community life among all the peoples of 
the region. Social work and welfare, formerly largely 
undertaken by voluntary organizations and on a volun- 
tary basis, with some government subsidy, are now being 
undertaken by government as an essential part of its 
functions and responsibilities. 


il POSTWAR PERIOD HAS BROUGHT THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
ministries of social affairs, public welfare, or social services 
in Burma, Indonesia, Japan, Korea, the Philippines, and the 
Associated States of the Indo-Chinese Union—Cambodia, 
Laos, and Viet Nam. In other places—Ceylon, Hong 
Kong, Federation of Malaya, Singapore, and Thailand— 
departments of social welfare have been created indepen- 
dently or under the ministries of health, education, or the 
interior. In India and Pakistan various social services are 
administered by departments in the ministries of health, 
sducation, home affairs, law, and labor. In all these coun- 
ties more and more voluntary organizations are also 
springing up to organize and undertake various types of 
social services. 

In this vast region social work, still in an incipient stage, 
s not so systematized or crystallized in its concepts or 
yerspective as in many western countries. Social thought 
n the area is still in flux and in the process of scientific 
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formulation. Perhaps a continuously evolving process is 
an inevitable factor in all social work because of its very 
nature—an attempt to meet contemporaneous needs and 
fulfill objectives of individual and group well-being ac- 
cording to the cultural stage of society. The types of 
services and trends of policy that have evolved in some of 
these countries may be glimpsed in the brief résumés on 
page 60 of this magazine. Even such a birds-eye view 
points up certain common needs not only in respect to 
people and their problems but also in regard to person- 
nel, methods, techniques, and equipment. 

For instance, in some of the countries with populations 
ranging from 5,000,000 to 20,000,000, less than five of the 
persons working in the social welfare field are equipped 
with professional training. Except for China, about 
which little is known today, there are only 8 schools of 
social work in the entire region, and these are in three 
countries: India, Indonesia, and Japan. Prewar China 
had 10. 

No census has ever been taken of the professionally 
trained social workers in Asia, but the number is obviously 
pitifully small. In India it may be about two hundred and 


hundred more. Thus, for a population of about 1,200,000, 
000, having a tremendous proportion of physical, mental, 
social, and economic handicaps, the number of men and 
women trainéd to deal with such difficulties is probably 
somewhere between 500 and 1,000, including visiting social 
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A clinic in a temple at Wat Plaeng, Thailand. UN experts are cooperating with the govern- 
ment in a campaign against yaws, from which one person in eighteen in that country suffers 


workers from western countries. In contrast, according 
to a UN survey, the USA with 150,000,000 people has 
more than 80 schools or university departments of social 
work with some 16,000 to 20,000 students and workers 
under training; France has 66; Germany, 32; the United 
Kingdom, 22; Belgium, 20; Brazil, 15; en, 12; Argen- 
ina, .tise Lhe Netherlands, Ul: Austria, 9; and the Union 
of South Africa, 9. 

Except for some departments of social science in a few 
universities in China and Japan, there were no university 
departments or schools of social work in any of the Asian 
countries until five years ago, save a solitary institution 
in Bombay founded about thirteen years ago by the fa- 
mous industrial and philanthropic House 6f ‘Tatas, origi- 
nally the Sir Dorabji Tata School of Social Work, now 
the Tata Institute of Social Sciences. The need for pro- 
fessionally trained personnel is now well recognized by 
both western and eastern countries because of the various 
types of technical skill required for tackling the social 
problems in urban and rural areas. Therefore the neces- 
sity for expanding facilities for training social workers at 
elementary, intermediate, and higher levels cannot be too 
strongly emphasized. But it is also important to continue 
to tap the great reservoir of volunteer social workers from 
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facilities must be multi- 
plied as fast as our resources will permit for the intensive 
short term training of such volunteers and of persons al- 
ready carrying social welfare responsibilities either in 
governmental or private welfare institutions. 


all classes of society. Moreover, 


roe TEXTS AND LITTLE SOCIOLOGICAL LITERATURE ARE SO FAR 
available for students of regional social work. Therefore, 
they have to depend upon their own observations of local 
problems, while reading textbooks and other literature 
very largely based on facts and problems observed in the 
West, and often remote from the language and experience 
of the Orient. A much greater effort will have to be made 
to carry on social research into local and indigenous con- 
ditions and problems and to interpret the findings in 
locally intelligible languages. It will also be important to 
translate worthwhile regional literature into English, the 
acceptable lingua franca of the region. 

Asia offers an almost unprecedentedly virgin field for 
research into social work and problems of interest to both 
Eastern and Western social workers who wish to make a 
substantial contribution to social thinking and social field 
work. Because many problems are common to the region, 
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» research, experience, and solutions evolved in one 
intry may be of great help to others. 
mtraregional cooperation in the social field through 
nmon research, common publication, mutual dissemina- 
n of information in a multilingual bulletin or journal, 
1 bear fruitful results for social welfare for all the 
intries of the region. One effective way of disseminat- 
; information about effective methods and techniques 
ght be through the use of films, produced cooperatively 
several countries, with sound tracks in the pertinent 
guages stripped into the silent films. 
The need for developing indigenous institutions and 
hniques in the East is now widely recognized. In the 
st, attempts have been made to approach eastern social 
oblenas with methods and techniques evolved in the 
stern social milieu. These have worked either not at 
or inefficiently. The socio-economic and cultural con- 
‘ions, the general outlook and the philosophy of life are 
t the same in the East and West. Even though the 
ndamental emotional needs, ultimate ideals, and human 
jectives may be the same everywhere, local conditions, 
cumstances, and outlook differ, sometimes radically, re- 
ring adaptation in approach and technique, This has 
en obvious to those who have tried to transplant costly 
cial work techniques and methods 
olved under American or British condi- 
ms to peoples in China, Africa, or India. 
4 instance, the individual casework ap- 
oach to all social problems may not be 
Irkable in the East, and more reliance 
ay have to be put on group work and 
ass methods. 
Moreover, the standards or norms for 
rsonnel and equipment also have to be 
ited to local resources. What has been 
olved after decades or even centuries of 
cial development in prosperous western 
cieties may not be easily applicable or 
rainable in the impoverished countries of 
sia. Lesser standards may have to be 
opted, at least during a transitional peri- 
, even though ultimate goals or objec- 
res may remain high. For instance, all 
ofessional education need not extend 
two or three years after graduation if 
- admit that there may have to be more 
an one grade of professional worker. 
therever possible, without the danger of 
arlatanry, we may have to telescope our 
lining to provide needed services on an 
tensive scale. 
Social workers realize that unless the 
e for amelioration arises from within 
e individual himself there is not much 
at can be done to rehabilitate him. The 
me principle applies to groups and com- 
unities. No amount of spoon-feeding, 
uring in of outside help or foisting on 
advice, guidance, or innovation, will 
ise the level of living of a rural or urban 
mmunity unless the desire for change or 
provement is felt by the community 
elf or its principal spokesmen, and un- 
s the activity for bringing it about meets 
th their approval. If self-help is care- 
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fully fostered, part of the battle for amelioration is won 
and the remaining efforts will be less costly and more 
fruitful. 


Te NEED FOR DEVELOPING SELF-HELP TECHNIQUES IN LOCAL 
groups in the underdeveloped regions of the world is im- 
portant also because of the slender central or state re- 
sources available. Furthermore, the principle of decen- 
tralization and local self-government develops a sense of 
responsibility and brings out the local initiative necessary 
in a society tending toward the democratic way of life. 

When social problems loom large on the horizon, the 
tendency among politicians often is to treat the symp- 
toms rather than the root causes. It may be easy to arrest 
beggars and lock them up, but it is not easy to arrest the 
causes that lead to mendicancy or destitution, which may 
be either personal or social. The preventive method of 
handling social disease is more scientific, more effective 
and therefore more economical in the long run than pallia- 
tive measures, and social workers should give it much 
greater attention than they have done so far. 

Little will come of the efforts of social workers in spite 
of measures taken on a vast scale, so long as the popula- 
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A Korean orphan dries a younger child, while both await 
“processing” for a newly established orphanage in Seoul 
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tion of Asia grows at the rate of over one percent a year. 
Computations show that if Asia’s present rate of increase 
continues unchecked, in the next 100 years her population 
will be 7,000,000,000. India and Pakistan will contain 
2,500,000,000 people, in an average population density of 
more than 800 persons per square mile. 

Poorer economies, with higher birth rates always have a 
higher child population in proportion to economically pro- 
ductive adults. Thus, children under fifteen form 40 per- 
cent of Korea’s population, while they form 27 percent of 
the population in Italy, with its intermediate economy, and 
21 percent of the population of England and Wales, with 
a highly advanced industrialized economy. Food produc- 
tion has not kept pace with human fecundity, and even 
if it did, it would not be enough to improve the standards 
of living of the multiplying Asian hordes. Social workers 
will have to think seriously of introducing modern 
methods of family planning in their social education of 
the people in these crowded lands. 

While a great deal of social work is being carried on to 
meet the varying needs in the Orient, the resources of the 
countries being what they are, the funds available for pro- 
viding badly needed social services are still infinitesimal 
in proportion to the vast requirements. Therefore, in no 
country of the region is any one type of social service 
thorough, or comprehensive, or even reaching all persons 
needing it. Thus, even where there is some provision for 
unemployment insurance or sickness or maternity bene- 
fits, all industrial workers, sick persons or mothers are not 
protected. Health services for school children, where they 
exist, are not comprehensive and do not reach all the 
school children in the area. Antenatal or postnatal clinics 
are few and far between, even in cities, and there are never 
enough beds for maternity cases in maternity homes or 
hospitals. The number of health visitors, midwives, or 
public health nurses is always inadequate. Laws to pre- 
vent begging or employment of juveniles in factories or 
to provide compulsory education, passed enthusiastically, 
will not or cannot be enforced because of insufficient re- 
sources. 


DFA WORKERS IN THE East MUST GRASP THE FACT THAT 
they are up against a more fundamental problem than the 
mere awakening of the social conscience. A current lack 
of resources makes the economic development of the coun- 
tries of prime importance. Only thus can the region be 
transformed from a Distress Economy into a Welfare 
Economy. Social workers will have to realize that the de- 
velopment of social services must bear a relation to the 
development of economic resources and that the people 
will have to be awakened to the importance of greater pro- 
duction. A larger and increasing volume of national 
wealth must become available for distribution while all 


uneconomic or wasteful expenditures will have to 
cut down. 

On the other hand, economic planners will have to con- 
cede that economic development does not necessarily cO- 
incide with social justice or mass welfare. Nor are in- 
dustrialization and urbanization ends in themselves; they 
are only a means to an end: social welfare and well-being, 
the steady improvement of man’s standard of living. Onl A 
when the fundamental necessities—sufficiency of food, 
clothing, and housing, medical care, education, and oppor- 
tunities for cultural enjoyment and expression—are 
brought within everyone’s reach will all men enjoy 
equality of opportunity for developing healthy and sat 
fying lives. TAS: : 

In order to attain this goal, the Asian countries will have 
to evolve a philosophy of social work and welfare. So far, 
their social endeavors have been piecemeal. The dignity 
of man or the worth of the human person is not yet fully 
recognized in the East because human life is prolific a 
cheap. In most western countries, on the other hand, th : 
coordinated social services are directed to the end of en- 
compassing the well-being of the individual in a co- 
operative society. 7 


b 
A 5 
£—XsIAN PEOPLES CAN LEARN A GOOD DEAL FROM THE HISTORY 
of the development of social services, voluntary social 
endeavor, and state responsibility for individual and social 
welfare and well-being in the United Kingdom, Scandi- 
navia, Switzerland, the United States, Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia, the USSR, and other western countries. They 
will have to make concerted and sustained effort to im- 
prove their economic or industrial resources and curtai 
wasteful social and political expenditure if they are to 
attain anywhere near the standards of social amenities 
attained by the advanced countries of Europe and 
America within a foreseeable future. It is the hard way, 
but with clear foresight, determined persistence, and 
modern techniques adapted to suit local needs and condi- 
tions, the objective is not impossible of attainment. It is 
a challenge which should be courageously accepted by 
Asians themselves, for no human problem is greater than 
humanity itself, nor beyond its power, intelligence, in- 
genuity, and competence. 

Asian peoples, through their governments, have already 
asked the UN for technical assistance in the social welfare 
and social development field. It is expected that such re- 
quests from governments will increase as experience in 
this field grows. 2 

Western nations, through their social workers, thinkers, 
and technicians, can play a useful and epoch-making role 
in this regeneration of Asian economy, life, and labor, 
by timely guidance, collaboration and genuine altruistic 
assistance. This may, to some extent, bring about a closer 
and more cordial relationship and understanding between 
the peoples of the two hemispheres. 
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SERVICES IN SOME FAR EAST COUNTRIES 


Ceylon has a strong Rural Welfare 
ppartment which coordinates all public 
‘vices for village welfare and develop- 
ent. The department encourages the 
‘mation of rural development societies 
sed on the self-help principle, with a 
ople five-point program. The whole 
neme is wisely conceived and has met 
couraging response. There are now 
out 6,000 Rural Development Societies 
Ceylon. The country has a Depart- 
sent of Public Welfare, and a Council 
Social Service with headquarters in 
lombo. 


Burma has a nucleus of institutions 

r the care of the physically, mentally, 
d socially handicapped, young and 
d, common to most countries of the 
gion. Two years ago, it established a 
irectorate of Women and Child Wel- 
re. Burma also created recently a 
inistry of Social Services and enacted 
Zislation to promote youth welfare. It 
is a special department for the care, 
sistance, and rehabilitation of unem- 
oyed and homeless youths, and drift- 
g members of the guerilla and other 
mies. With the help of international 
ganizations the government is trying 
set up a Coordinating Board to plan 
alth, education, and welfare services. 
The ancient nationwide religious in- 
itution of the monk and monastery 
-ongy: and Kyaung) with about 120,- 
]0 priests has been active in the towns 
id villages. Given adequate training 
id organization for the purpose, these 
uld play an important role in social 
vance. 


India is almost a continent, with 
ree classes of states all either sponsor- 
g or assisting health, adult literacy, 
cial education, and rural welfare pro- 
ams. Some nationwide organizations, 
r example, the Kasturba Gandhi Na- 
ynal Memorial Trust, the National 
suncil of Women, the Indian Red 
‘oss Society, the Salvation Army, 
harat Boy Scouts and Guides, are do- 
g excellent work. 

There has been a tremendous awaken- 
g to the need and value of social work 
roughout the country, and ‘social wel- 
re organizations (national, provincial, 
d local) have rendered good account 
themselves in the stupendous work.of 
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rehabilitation of nearly seven million hu- 
man beings uprooted by partition. 

The number of trained social workers 
graduated by the four schools is infini- 
tesimal compared to the need. In-service 
and independent training courses are 
being conducted by some universities. 
The Indian Conference of Social Work 
is active. The government contemplates 
a Council of Social Service and an Asso- 
ciation for Service of India (Bharat 
Sewa Sangh) to enlist part time or full 
time volunteers. To date there is no 
ministry or department of social welfare, 
national or state; the work is divided 
among the various ministries such as 
Health, Education, Labor, Law, and 
Home Affairs. 


Pakistan has problems not unlike 
those of India, though she has two ad- 
vantages: sufficiency of food for her 73,- 
000,000 people, and cultural and ideo- 
logical homogeneity based on a common 
religious faith, Islam. Pakistan’s major 
difficulties are those of India, but they 
are perhaps even more acute—illiteracy, 
unsanitary ways of living, lack of trained 
personne! for social services, and so on. 
There is not in the whole country of 
Pakistan a single school or course for 
training social workers, and very few 
institutions for the care, treatment, and 
rehabilitation of the handicapped, espe- 
cially children. But the need is recog- 
nized by the government which like 
India’s is burdened with a large refugee 
population. The government has indi- 
cated a desire to start a school for train- 
ing social welfare personnel. 


The United Kingdom Terri- 
tories in Southeast Asia, compris- 
ing the Federation of Malaya, and the 
Colonies of Singapore, Hong Kong, 
Borneo, Brunei, and Sarawak, have seen 
a substantial development of welfare ac- 
tivities since the war under British social 
welfare officers. The broad principles 
were indicated in a Colonial Office 


Memorandum issued in April 1945, 
with the detailed organization of the 
departments of social welfare left to 
local needs and conditions. Thus the 
Federation of Malaya and Singapore 
have departments of social welfare with 
secretaries in charge, Hong Kong has a 
chief social welfare officer, and the other 
territories have officers who look after 
Chinese affairs and the welfare of the 
tribal and other people in the territories. 
Welfare work in kampongs (Malayan 
jungle villages) has been well developed 
with institutions for the handicapped 
and other needy children and for handi- 
capped adults and the aged in urban 
centers. There are facilities for in-service 
training of the personnel. 


Nepal with a population of about 
6,500,000 is an inaccessible Himalayan 
hinterland with medieval social and po- 
litical organization. There are the an- 
cient Sadavrats — establishments which 
are both alms-houses for the distribution 
of grain to the indigent and inns for 
sheltering the homeless. Some enlight- 
ened officials have attempted programs _ 
for youths and adults, but not much is 
known about other welfare activities, 
except a few medical and educational in- 
stitutions in the capital city, Katmandu, 
and one or two other towns. 


Tibet, like Nepal, is a Himalayan 
hinterland, with a feudal population of 
perhaps three to six million people, 
largely agricultural and pastoral, virtu- 
ally inaccessible to the outside world. 
Little is known about welfare activities 
among these Buddhist and Lamaistic 
people, though their needs probably are 
immense. 


Thailand has a Department ot 
Public Welfare in the Ministry of the 
Interior, which deals with problems of 
public assistance, aid to large families, 
settlement on the land of unemployed 
landless peasants or workers, housing in 
Bangkok for low-income groups, care 
and training of destitute boys and girls, 
and of adult and aged destitute. Thai- 
land also gives grants-in-aid to a few in- 
stitutions such as those for the blind 
and the Don Bosco Industrial School for 
boys. Most of these institutions are in 
Bangkok, a city of about a million peo- 
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ple; there are very few in the smaller 
towns or cities. Over 80 percent of the 
population is agricultural. 

The same department looks after con- 
ditions of work in the few factories and 
industrial concerns, including the wel- 
fare of workers in the Government To- 
bacco Monopoly, which has both factory 
and plantation labor. 

The Buddhist religious institutions of 
the Wat (monastery) and Bhikkhu 
(monk), with about 20,000 monasteries 
and 200,000 priests scattered throughout 
the country, play an important role as 
in Burma and Indo-China in the social 
as well as the religious life of the people. 
These institutions can contribute enor- 
mously to social, cultural, and spiritual 
progress, if they are able to move with 
the times. Voluntary social welfare activi- 
ties and organizations are few and far 
between in Thailand. 


The Republic of Korea has a 
Ministry of Social Affairs with a staff 
of about 2,600 untrained workers in 
prefectures and districts. Even in 1949 
the problems of poverty and destitution 
were acute, with thousands of homeless 
children. All this has been immeasurably 
increased by the war. The rehabilitation 
of the war-torn, unhappy population 
will mean at least a generation of 
planned, continued effort. 


The Philippines suffered terrible 
privation and damage as an active com- 
bat zone during the war. The Presi- 
dent’s Action Committee for Social 
Amelioration, the Philippine Relief and 
Trade Rehabilitation Administration, 
and the Social Welfare Commission with 
a Commissioner (now Administrator) 
of cabinet rank, were set up to help meet 
postwar needs. The Filipinos, largely 
Roman Catholic, had welfare traditions 


- which were intensified by the war, re- 


sulting in public assistance both in ur- 
ban and rural areas and in social legis- 
lation. 

The country has a network of mater- 
nal and child welfare institutions, the 
Puericulture Centres, started originally 
by a chain of voluntary women’s organi- 
zations. The aim was to bring down the 
appallingly high infant mortality rate. 
Today there are about 500 Puericulture 
Centres, doing excellent work for the 
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protection of maternal and child health, 
and infant mortality has been substanti- 
ally reduced. The Centres have been 
taken over by the Ministry of Health. 
The Filipinos have started a success- 
ful Community Chest for Greater 
Manila and a certain amount from the 
State Lotteries is allocated by law to 
social welfare. The government has ac- 
cepted responsibility for public assistance 
for the needy and for the general wel- 
fare of the people. Training of social 
welfare personnel has been started. 


Japan’s national government has 
participated in emergency relief in dis- 
aster for at least 1,400 years, while its 
participation in continuing welfare ac- 
tivities began with the enactment of a 
Military Relief Law in 1917. Modern 
social work principles and techniques 
came to the fore only after World War 
II, which added the problem of nearly 
6,000,000 repatriates from the surround- 
ing colonized lands. The Daily Life Se- 
curity Law was enacted in 1946 under 
which the state assumed responsibility 
for providing assistance to all needy 
citizens. Japan has other welfare laws, 
among them the Child Welfare Law 
(1947), the Disaster Relief Law (1947), 
and Law for the Welfare of Disabled 
Persons (1949). The country has Na- 
tional Health Insurance, a network of 
well equipped health centers and child 
welfare centers, and an active Ministry 
of Social Welfare. 

About three years ago, Japan started 
two schools of social work, one in 
Tokyo, one in Osaka. In addition to 
voluntary welfare workers, Japanese es- 
timates indicate need in the next few 
years for 12,000 supervisory personnel, 
home visitors, and child welfare officials 
for the prefecturally administered wel- 
fare districts. 


The Associated States of Indo- 
Chinese Union—Cambodia, Laos, 
and Viet Nam—bear the impress of 
French influence. There is now a de- 
partment for training social workers at 
the University of Saigon, the only insti- 
tution of the kind in a region with a 
population of about 27,000,000, in crying 
need of relief and rehabilitation. Viet 
Nam has a Ministry of Social Action, 
Cambodia a department operated jointly 


by the Ministries of Health and Educa- 
tion. Both have scattered institutions for | 
the handicapped, chiefly orphanages and ~ 
a few homes for the aged, run by Chris- 
tian missionary societies, and both have > 
institutions for the care of the insane - 
under able medical men. The major 
needs are public assistance and housing. 


Indonesia has a Ministry of Social 
Affairs, a Ministry of Labor and a fairly 
strong trade union movement. There are — 
some (but not enough) institutions for 
the handicapped and maladjusted, and_ 
a strong Department of Social Educa-_ 
tion. The youth movement is eager to 
tackle the difficult problem of rehabili- 
tating the members of the guerrilla 
bands. A resettlement scheme has sought: 
for some years to relieve congested Java — 
by moving people to sparsely populated 
islands. Medical service is meager. There 
are about 1,500 trained doctors .for a 
population of 76,000,000. 

The dessa (village) is a strong demo- 
cratic unit, where the principles of adat 
(custom-law) and gotong-rojong (coop-— 
erative unpaid community labor) have ~ 
been operating for centuries. This is~ 
disintegrating under the strain of in-~ 
dustrialization. 

The Republic of Indonesia has about 
3,500 employes to man the various de- — 
partments of the Ministry of Social Af 
fairs, only a few of whom are profession- 
al social workers. In 1947, a school of 
social work was established in Sura- 
karta, and another was founded recently 
at Semarang. Between them, they pre- 
pare about forty workers a year. 


China, with the largest population | 
of any country in the world, has also 
some of the biggest social welfare prob- 
lems on earth. We hear that heroic at- 
tempts are being made today to liquidate 
illiteracy and eradicate poverty. Un- 
fortunately, information is not available. 
Before the war, nine Chinese universi- 
ties offered social work training. The 
New Life Movement with its simple 
program of cleanliness, orderliness, and — 
eradication of traditional evils, was 
catching the popular imagination. What 
has happened to these efforts and what — 
has replaced the vast Christian mission-— 
ary effort only direct contact between 
China and the rest of the world will tell. 
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. . . the highly unpopular direct wage-price control must be used, this 
economist argues, in addition to budget economies, credit curbs, and taxes. 


HARVEY LEVIN 


OR SEVERAL MONTHS, MANY COMMENTATORS—PRESS AND 
. radio—have ridiculed the present use of wage-price 
ontrols as striking only at the symptoms of inflation. 
uch measures would be unnecessary, the argument goes, 
- government eliminated the main cause of the disease, 
amely, the great increase of credit and currency resulting 
rom “excessive” federal spending. The major alterna- 
ive to direct controls, it is said, is to reduce federal out- 
ls, raise taxes, and tighten credit controls. 

This plausible argument is dangerous because it may 
eriously mislead us. If the critics always stated exactly 
vhat spending we can curtail, we might more clearly 
ppraise their position. Psychological tensions at home 
nd abroad, however, make it most unlikely that govern- 
aent will reduce its military outlays substantially in the 
ear future. On the other hand, it can be shown that 
rastic cutbacks in the outlay on education, health, social 
ecurity, and so on, would also be rash indeed. [See “The 
eople’s Unfinished Business,” by Elizabeth Wickenden. 
The Survey, January.| 

Price controls alone, to be sure, will not curb today’s in- 
lation. On the other hand, credit controls and tax policies, 
y themselves, are equally powerless to do the job. In 
ffect, we no longer have the luxury of choosing between 
hese instruments. If we are to meet the social, military, 
nd economic responsibilities now before us, we must use 
ll the tools in the anti-inflation kit—not only budget 
conomies, selective and general credit controls, taxes on 
ncomes, sales and corporate profits, but also direct control 
f wages and prices and perhaps eventually of inven- 
ries and investment, as well. 

But direct control of wages and prices is needed first, 
ecause without it traditional credit and tax policies no 
nger can operate effectively and, further, because many 
usinessmen, farmers, and workers are well organized 
nd seek to exploit their power. Moreover, direct controls 
oday are in some sense a cost not only of our current re- 
rmament, foreign aid, and welfare programs, but also of 
ast wars and past expenditures on public works and social 
services. To lose sight of this crucial fact will be to blur 
arther an issue already muddled and confused. 

Let us first examine the contention that “excessive” 
sderal outlays are the cause of inflation today. Critics of 
ontrols are vague when it comes to specifying which 
sderal outlays are dispensable, but apparently they want 
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—By an assistant professor of economics, Penn- 
sylvania State College. Mr. Levin was formerly 
a research analyst in the Office of Strategic Serv- 
ices and in the War Department. 
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economies in military and foreign aid as well as in wel- 
fare outlays. Plans to rearm are executed inefficiently, they 
hold, our economic assistance abroad is too generous, and 
we should not try to defend the whole non-Soviet world 
against communism. 

These criticisms, however, do not challenge the basic 
philosophy underlying the defense program—they merely 
seek a more economical way of implementing it. Their 
chief target is the nondefense outlay. 

Now, any freshman economics student knows that so 
long as government spends $50,000,000,000 annually for 
defense, tremendous sums will be paid out as incomes to 
workers for the production of goods they cannot consume. 
No matter how government finances such arms produc- 
tion, some inflationary effects are unavoidable for reasons 
that we shall examine soon. Opponents of direct controls 
are not unaware of this, but they say rightly that there are 
more and less inflationary ways of financing—taxation 
being the least inflationary. Unless nondefense outlays 
are reduced sharply, the critics hold that the defense pro- 
gram soon will bring total governmental spending to the 
point where it no longer can be financed from taxes with- 
out unfavorable effects on productive incentives. The re- 
sulting sale of bonds to banks and even to private indi- 
viduals probably would increase inflationary pressures 
dangerously. 


Biss IS SOME MERIT IN THIS CRITICISM. CERTAINLY WHEN 
government spends money raised by selling bonds to the 
Federal Reserve System rather than by taxation, it adds 
its own spending to current consumer and business out- 
lays. Thus it still has to bid resources away from the 
counter-attraction of firms trying to earn profits by pro- 
ducing for heavy consumer demand. 

Even where the government sells bonds directly to the 
public, however, consumer spending may not be reduced 
if the public simply transforms other savings into bonds. 
Eventually, to be sure, the actual or anticipated depletion 
of savings might induce some consumers to cut spending. 
But so far, we have not even approached that point—not- 
withstanding the fact that average holdings of liquid as- 
sets have declined steadily since V-J day and that the 
number of families with no backlog at all is rising. 

In any case, in view of the federal government’s surplus 
of $10,400,000,000 for the year following Korea, such spec- 
ulations seem irrelevant. Few would deny that we must 
continue to pay for defense—if possible, by taxing as we 
go—and to finance wisely any deficit that may occur. The 
point remains that prices are rising today despite a sub- 
stantial budget surplus. Clearly we must look elsewhere 
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than to the federal budget for the cause of pressures which 
now require controls. 

Actually, of course, most of the inflationary pressure 
since Korea has come from private and not from federal 
deficit financing. ‘Private deficits” refer to businessmen 
who borrow from banks and insurance companies, con- 
sumers who buy on installment, and speculators who bor- 
row to buy stocks on low margins. Reduced welfare out- 
lays and higher taxes would not help us here. 

Critics of wage-price controls are eloquent (and cor- 
rect) in showing that strong tax and credit policies are 
essential if direct controls are not to break down. But 
they fail to note that the reverse is also true. The effec- 
tive use of tax and credit tools to curb inflation literally 
requires application of wage-price controls for reasons that 
will become clear once we have examined the present 
weaknesses of the first two devices. 

During 1950, total consumer credit outstanding rose 
some $3,700,000,000, with installment credit alone up 
about $2,600,000,000. Since January 1951, the bulge in 
installment buying has been limited somewhat by requir- 
ing larger down payments and installments. Would-be 
house owners and stock market speculators also have been 
required to put down more money to obtain the desired 
credit. 

No’ matter’ how far we move here, however, personal 
savings may thwart restrictive policies just as they may 
free consumers from the bite of income taxes. Indeed, 
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much of the $66,000,000,000 of government 
securities held by individuals (June 1951) 
conceivably could be cashed in to avoid 
credit controls or taxation. This possibility 
so plagues the Treasury that for many years 
against its better judgment it has pressed 
Federal Reserve to support the market for 
government bonds by standing ready to buy 
them at a fixed price. The hope is that 
the public will find the bonds too attractive 
to unload for cash to buy consumer dur- 
ables. In any case, selective controls are de- 
signed to deal only with particular points 
in the inflationary process—not with the 
total process itself. 

Another credit control is the power to 
change reserve requirements. Raising them 
makes it more* difficult for businessmen to 
get new loans from banks. But require- 
ments are now at the highest point legally 
allowed and banks still have extra reserves 
to back additional loans. The government 
securities held by banks of the Federal Re- 
serve System are a further potential source 
of reserves for credit expansion. 

For many years the Federal Reserve's 
major anti-inflationary weapon was the sale 
of these bonds to member banks. Today 
with reserve requirements as high as they 
can go, this sale of bonds to member banks 
seems to be the only method—aside from 
moral suasion—to prevent the banker from 
granting loans for general purposes. It has 
one major flaw: the banks can and do turn 
right around and sell the bonds back to 
Federal Reserve, replenish their reserves, 
and go merrily on their way. Thus mem- 
ber banks reduced their security holdings almost $8,000, 
000,000 during the eighteen-month period ending July 1, 
1951, and granted $8,400,000,000 in loans to businessmen. 


Piss 


Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


OF LONG AS THE TREASURY FEARS THAT THE PUBLIC WILL 
lose confidence in government bonds if their face values 
fluctuate, and so long as it tries to minimize the interest 
burden of the national debt, it will press Federal Reserve 
to support the bond market. This necessarily vitiates Fed- 
eral Reserve’s power to take vigorous restrictive action. A 
compromise with the Treasury in March resulted in a 
minor fall in bond values and a rise in interest rates, but 
the problem is still serious and, at this writing, promises 
to remain so. 

Admittedly, of course, requiring banks and non-bank 
lenders such as savings and loan associations and _ life 
insurance companies to hold a large volume of govern- 
ment securities behind their loans might reduce part of 
the inflationary potential of the national debt. Giving 
the Federal Reserve power to influence the lending opera- 
tions of the many institutions besides commercial banks 
now in the field certainly would help strengthen credit 
control. But would reform in this direction be enough? 

Critics of direct controls cite the present impasse be- 
tween the Federal Reserve and Treasury as the inevitable 
result of almost two decades of unwise federal budget pol- 
icies. If government bureaucrats had not sought to win 
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the support ot special interests by “welfare handouts,” 
they say, we would not now be in a position where credit 
policies are so emaciated that Wage-price controls are al- 
most unavoidable. 

This is an oversimplification, if only because the major 
cause of our present national debt is the fighting of two 
world wars. But even if more of the debt in fact reflected 
welfare outlays, one could hardly condemn such expendi- 
tures out of hand. It would be necessary first to weigh 
the gains of the welfare program against the discomforts 
of the controls. It may be that we have reached a point 
where one cost of war, social services, public works, and 
schemes to raise employment is and will continue to be a 
greater measure of direct economic control. Careful study 

may show that the cost is small compared with the gains. 
Certainly it is beside the point to argue for credit policies 
simply because they are in some vague sense “more tra- 
ditional” than wage-price controls. 

But even if credit instruments were not obstructed to- 
day by the Treasury’s debt management, could they check 
“excessive” business spending? It must be remembered 
that every year since V-J day almost one half of all busi- 
ness investment has been financed from profits and de- 
preciation allowances—that is, from corporate savings. 
Indeed, during the whole period 1919 to 1947, of $773,- 
000,000,000 of capital accumulated in the United States 
(including public works), some 34 percent 
was financed from corporate savings, and 
only 15 percent from bank credit. If banks 
are becoming progressively less important 
sources of investment funds—as these fig- 
ures suggest—would tightening bank credit 
do the job? 

Steep taxes on excess growth, of course, 
would impede further growth of retained 
corporate earnings and so prevent a danger- 
ous accumulation of investable funds. But 
they might also induce greater outlays by 
discouraged businessmen who hold that 
“sovernment takes it all anyway.” In any 
case, taxes on corporate profits do not neu- 
tralize the large volume of undistributed 
profits already in existence. And business 
savings, like personal savings, tend to vitiate 
the restrictive effects of taxation and credit 
controls. 

Personal income and sales taxes have 
proved effective in the past in reducing the 
flow of consumer spending. So far as they 
check demand for consumer goods, they 
not only ease the upward pressure on prices, 
but indirectly (like consumer credit restric- 
tions) they tend to discourage business bor- 
rowing from willing bankers or the reinvest- 
ment of retained profits. Therefore, the in- 
crease in personal income taxes during the 
first half of 1951 is an important step in the 
battle against inflation. . 

The fact remains, however, that income 
classes spending the most today also have 
the greatest savings to draw on. Thus, in 
the year 1949, people earning $3,000 and 
more did almost 70 percent of all spending 
and 80 percent of all saving. Moreover, 
they held 70 percent of the public’s liquid 
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assets. Without the patriotic self-restraint of a war 


economy, would higher taxes really reduce consumer 
spending? Or would individuals and families merely 
activate their savings—especially if they feared shortages 
and price spirals? Consumers are known to resist reduc- 
tions in spending when their incomes fall. Might they 
not resist higher taxes in the same way? And if so, would 
not rates have to be raised to levels that materially weak- 
ened work incentives if taxation were to reduce consumer 
spending significantly? It is perhaps for these reasons 
that some critics have now forsaken income taxation as 
an alternative to direct controls. 


EE THE PAST, LIBERALS AND CONSERVATIVES ALIKE HAVE PRO- 
posed higher sales taxes to curb inflation. Their justifica- 
tion was that the lowest income classes did much of the 
inflationary spending and that sales taxes hit them the 
hardest. ‘This position was weakened last January when 
the Joint Committee on the Economic Report stated that 
the 27 percent of individuals and families earning $4,000 
and more were doing almost one half of all consumer 
spending. (The 46 percent of all people earning $3,000 
and more were doing almost 80 percent of all spending.) 
Moreover, it appeared that the existing federal, state, and 
local tax burden fell relatively more heavily on those earn- 
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ing below $1,000 than on any group except 
those getting more than $7,500—in other 
words, the lowest and the highest income 
groups. Obviously this suggests that the 
people who would be hardest hit by sales 
and excise taxes already bear more than 
their fair share of the tax burden. How- 
ever, the groups earning $3,000 and more 
are affected more sharply by higher taxes 
on personal incomes than by sales taxes. 
This may further explain the recent silence 
of some conservatives about severe tax 
measures as more desirable than direct 
controls. Further, sales taxes and excises 
are included by farmers and unions in the 
price indexes on which they base their 
demands for increases in prices and wages. 
Thus such taxes raise costs and prices even 
while they reduce demand. 

In short, the case for tax and credit 
measures alone is weak. But the whole pic- 
ture changes once we accept the principle of 
integrating direct controls with other anti- 
inflationary measures. Fortunately, few 
thoughtful economists today reject this prin- 
ciple. Consequently, the problem is no 
longer whether we can restrain banks and 
insurance companies from providing busi- 
ness and consumer credit. Rather, we must 
ask: can we dissuade would-be borrowers 
from seeking the loans; and can we dis- 
suade corporations from accelerating the in- 
flation spiral by spending or distributing 
their retained earnings? 

When the question is posed this way the usefulness of 
wage-price controls seems clear. Suppose a firm no 
longer fears cost increases and indeed sees its potential 
profit margins shrink as sales prices are nailed down by 
controls. Would it then be as anxious to seek loans from 
life insurance companies or banks? Or even without di- 
rect allocation of raw materials, equipment, and so on, 
would the firm be as likely to use its savings to finance 
new investment? Moreover, if consumers no longer feared 
a runaway price spiral, would they not be less likely to dig 
into savings to maintain their outlays in the face of higher 
taxes and tighter installment controls? Might not the 
mere psychological effect of steady costs and prices tend 
to induce both business and consumers to cut spending— 
even granting that they fear shortages as well as price 
rises? In other words, would not direct controls make 
both tax and credit policies more effective? 


le BRINGS US TO THE KEY REASON FOR WAGE-PRICE CON- 
trols.* Credit policies and taxes even when they work well 
only cope with what Prof. A. G. Hart of Columbia Uni- 
versity calls the “demand pull” side of inflation, that is, 
“excessive” spending. This still leaves the “cost-push” 
side (the wage-price spiral) where direct controls are 
badly needed. J. Kenneth Galbraith, formerly deputy ad- 
ministrator of the OPA and now professor of economics 
at Harvard, also has stressed the twofold nature of infla- 
tion. That it is not enough simply to reduce the pres- 
sures of business and consumer spending by taxes and 
credit policies is all too evident when we recall that our 
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economy is one of organized groups. The National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, the farm groups, the labor 
federations, sometimes seem less likely to joust with one 
another than to join forces at the expense of the unor- 
ganized public. 

It is not always clear, to be sure, where the wage-price 
spiral starts. Some say that the farmers are to blame. 
Certainly their influence in Congress has won them 
special treatment and so far protected their parity prices 
from the wrath of Michael V. DiSalle and Charles E. Wil- 
son. Of course, stabilizing farm incomes in bad times 
may help stabilize employment, as the proponents of 
“parity” claim. But why have the government's granaries 
never been emptied to bring inflationary food prices down 
to parity? The scheme seems to work in one direction 
only. Thus, during the year which followed the Korean 
crisis, farm prices ranged between 3 percent and 13 per- 
cent above parity. Moreoyer, ever since V-J day, rising 
food prices have been transformed into Wage increases by 
escalator clauses in industries where wage rates are tied 
to the Bureau of Labor Standards cost of living index. 
Further, industrywide bargaining means that wage in- 
creases in one industry or area quickly spread elsewhere 
—raising cost levels throughout the nation. Finally, profit 
margins have been squeezed. And businessmen, we are 
told, having little incentive to resist cost increases, pass the 
increases on as higher prices to the public. 

Other analysts see monopolistic firms starting the spiral 
by trying to maximize their profits in markets where they 
have few competitors and where frightened consumers are 
willing to pay almost anything—fearing, as they do, fur- 
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ther price increases and further shortages. Still other 
writers blame the unions for starting the spiral. 

_ Actually, of course, business, farmers, and labor organi- 
zations are each in part responsible. But the important 
point is that all groups are less willing to support strong 
restrictive measures today than they would be if they had 
less bargaining power to protect themselves. Thus the 
“cost-push” interacts closely with pressures on the demand 
side and further aggravates inflation. Here the need is 
for direct controls. Tax and credit measures are inef- 
fective. 

The recent drive against direct controls forces us to 
reconsider current welfare services both in the light of 
defense needs and as a value in themselves. Critics claim 
that present welfare schemes developed during the 1930's 
largely for the purpose of raising spending and employ- 
ment. During the depression, they say, we were “duped” 
into hurrying through controversial reforms that should 
have been debated on their own merits—not as remedies 
for economic stagnation and unemployment. Let us now 
beware lest we are “duped” again, the argument goes, by 
the claim that the welfare program (broadly defined) is 
essential to a strong defense economy. Along this line, 
the Wail Street Journal commented last summer: 

“The President identifies his conception of the welfare 
state with the emergency defense program .. . [he] at- 
tempts, perhaps unwittingly, to subvert the defense emer- 
gency to the advancement of paternalism in government. 
_. .. All powerful governments can be and have been set 
‘up... [by] ad hoc exertions of the governmental power 
‘to accomplish conceptual reforms in a hurry.” 

Two important questions come to mind. First, are not 
our $11,000,000,000 expenditures (1951-2) on resource de- 
velopment, health, education, social security, roads, and 
‘other “civil functions” really a necessary part of the de- 
fense effort, as so many authorities claim? The Joint Com- 


mittee on the Economic Report has stated that health care, 
slum clearance, education, and social security affect the 
productivity and morale of the labor force. Would not 
reckless cutbacks here weaken our effective effort? 

Further, is not the welfare program in a sense a major 
reassurance to Western Europe, the Near East, and South- 
east Asia that the United States is not as reactionary As 
Soviet officialdom (sometimes rightly!) suggests? Would 
not drastic cutbacks needlessly strengthen many suspicions 
about us abroad? 

Of course, this is not to say that no reductions in wel- 
fare outlays can be made. They can and must be made 
here as elsewhere, but only after adequate study of their 
implications for defense, including public health and 
morale. 


AS EVEN MORE FUNDAMENTAL QUESTION Is THIS: Do WE 
consider our welfare program an integral part of the dem- 
ocratic society we are trying to defend? Political leaders 
and the press have made us amply aware during the past 
eighteen months of the dangers of “not being prepared.” 
We now know the cost of speaking loudly without a big 
stick. 

But defense cannot be considered apart from other 
values. We must face the whole picture—not only mili- 
tary requirements but also the need for a program which 
includes health, education, slum clearance, resource de- 
velopment, and so on. Moreover, in deciding among 
the various methods of managing the economic responsi- 
bilities we confront, we must remember that prepared- 
ness in today’s terms envisions a period of decades—not 
months or years. We must, therefore, be doubly aware 
of the impact of defense on other values, and seek ways 
of keeping our social advances intact even as we gird for 
survival. 


Case History | 


Israel Newman, M.D. 


At night 

He was surrounded by himself; 
And there, 

In the midst of it all, 

He stood stiff, staring, 

A totem pole of eyes; 


Or 

The lean pole of a scholar 

In the midst of gaunt references— 
All his own—pointing 

Their fingers at his head; 


‘ 
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Or somebody 

Half shape, half shadow, 
Who has just dug himself out 
Of a landslide of years. 


At night 
His footsteps down the corridor 
Had the sound of forever. 


“Already,” 


His neighbors said, “the hereafter 
Has betrayed him with a grin.” 
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Survey of the Stage Today 


JOHN GASSNER 


s USUAL THE New YorK THEATRICAL SEASON RALLIED 
MNS a distressing beginning, which is not to be con- 
strued, however, to mean that a new period of creative- 
ness in playwriting has materialized. As is often the 
case, the stage is galvanized into semblance of life by the 
sheer momentum of valiant efforts. These create a gen- 
eral air of excitement, supply transitory entertainment suf- 
ficient unto the day (and no more!), slip in an occasional 
revival of a masterpiece, supply an occasional native or 
foreign play that fascinates the playgoer intermittently 
without completely satisfying him, and occasionally in- 
troduce a new work that is substantial and sound with- 
out actually being a model of inspired playwriting. 

Since this hit-and-miss abundance of activity has been 
possible only in strategically situated metropolitan cul- 
tures, it is not surprising that there always have been 
only a few centers where the stage achieves fruition. All 
the clamor for a decentralization of the theater, for 
which there are sound arguments, cannot hide this fact. 
When playwrights have emerged from more provincial 
environments (Ibsen, Strindberg, and Shaw come to mind 
as examples), invariably they have gravitated toward the 
main cultural capitals; or their work, when locally pro- 
duced at first, quickly found acceptance in one or more 
of these capitals. Once there were quite a number of 
these—Paris, London, Dublin, Berlin, Munich, Vienna, 
Budapest, Rome, Madrid, Prague, Moscow, New York. 
Today, after a second World War and the damage caused 
by the various totalitarianisms, New York is one of the 
very few cities left where theater can set up the temples 
and Vanity Fairs that stand side by side whenever dra- 
matic art possesses a more than academic existence. And 
not the least interesting aspect of this tumultuous scene is 
its combination of crashing failures and deserved or 
specious triumphs, of vexations, disputes, and grateful 
hosannas. Nor can I light upon a more accurate descrip- 
tion of the New York stage toward the end of the 1951 
season. 


AN OCCASIONS FOR DOWNRIGHT VEXATION, THREE ARE 
worth noting. One was the advent of “Nina,” a sup- 
posedly dainty dish of sophistication on the subject of the 
libido, whipped up by the boulevardier André Roussin 
who won plaudits in Paris and London. Although neither 
Gloria Swanson’s performance nor Gregory Ratoft’s di- 
rection proved helpful, this Parisian confection could not 
+ 


—In December: “Saint Joan”; “Lace on Her 
Petticoat”; “A Sleep of Prisoners.” This month: 
“The Grand Tour”; “Gigi”; two revivals, “The 
Wild Duck” and “The Constant Wife”; the two 
“Cleo patras”; “I Am a Camera.” 
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have succeeded on Broadway under any circumstances, 
even good boulevard drama being a drug-on the American 
market. If Broadway was kinder to the Anita Loos dra- 
matization of Colette’s novel “Gigi,” the main reason was 
not any particular excellence in the play but a charming 
performance by Cathleen Nesbit as a successful cocotte, a 
veritable queen of her profession, and the engaging per- 
sonality of the young actress Audrey Hepburn, the ado- 
lescent “Gigi” of the production upon whom her aunt's 
professional guidance is wasted. 

Another disappointment came from Elmer Rice when 
“The Grand Tour,” an abortive steamship romance be- 
tween a New England schoolmistress and an embezzling 
midwestern bank official deteriorated, for the most part, 
into a travelogue. Nearly everybody in the theater wished 
Mr. Rice well, because the American stage has been in- 
debted to this fearless liberal for some of its better works, 
including “The Adding Machine,” “Counsellor-at-Law,” 
and “Street Scene.” Mr. Rice’s regrettable fiasco was the 
plain result of a subject whose ineptness was compounded 
by inept treatment—a hazard of the profession of play- 
writing not infrequent in the career of even able play- 
wrights. 


a Pee FAILURE OF THE New York City CENTER’S REVIVAL 
of Ibsen’s masterpiece “The Wild Duck” was also distress- 
ing because the producing organization headed by Maurice 
Evans is a great city’s sole municipal venture in low-priced 
theater. The new adaptation by Max Faber, misdirection 
on too large a stage in too large an auditorium, miscasting 
of parts, and Maurice Evans’ playing “Hamlet” instead 
of the role of “Hjalmar Ekdal” combined to vitiate the 
noble design of gratifying playgoers with a modern mas- 
terpiece. For all its occasional awkwardness, Ibsen’s 
notable study of neurotically-sparked and misplaced re- 
formism still possesses so much vitality that it would be a 
pity if the poor results were to deter others from reviving 
the play. It is, in fact, extremely well suited to off-Broad- 
way production, providing a maximum of dramatic sub- 
stance for a minimum expenditure on scenic spectacle, re- 
quiring only a small cast, and being better suited to co- 
ordinated performances by unassuming, if genuine, actors 
than to a mélange of stars. 

After mishaps such as “The Wild Duck” at the City 
Center, playgoers may not be blamed if they prefer to 
spend their dollars on a musical comedy such as “Paint 
Your Wagon,” a lusty gold rush romance confected by 
Albert Jay Lerner and Frederich Loewe. Although their 
“Brigadoon” of several seasons ago was a decidedly more 
distinguished contribution, “Paint Your Wagon” was suf- 
ficiently colorful and sufficiently enlivened by the per- 
formances of James Barton, Tony Bavaar, and others to 
provide an evening of “escape.” 
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Maugham, Shaw, and Shakespeare were more fortunate 
than Ibsen toward the end of 1951. Although there may 
| be some dispute as to whether Katharine Cornell was 
ideally suited to play the heroine of “The Constant Wife,” 
We owe it to her interest in the part that Maugham’s 
feminist comedy was revived at all; and it must be said 
that, as usual, Miss Cornell surrounded herself with an 
excellent supporting cast and got the kind of finished pro- 
duction that Guthrie McClintic usually turns out for her. 
There may also be some doubt that the play holds up as 
well as it did about a quarter of a century ago. Comedies 
dependent upon the manners of a period and upon the 
vogue of less than universal ideas do not usually wear as 
well as one might wish. “The Constant Wife,” however, 
is rooted in a sufficiently relevant comic idea to retain some 
provocativeness despite the disappearance of feminism as 
a burning issue in cosmopolitan life. 


ik SEEMS TO BE VIRTUALLY IMPOSSIBLE TO DISCUSS CURRENT 
theater without somehow considering Shaw, and this has 
been especially the case this year, which may well go 
down in theatrical history as the Shaw season. In addi- 
tion to being treated to “Don Juan in Hell” and “Saint 
Joan,” playgoers had the pleasure of\seeing a new produc- 
tion of “Caesar and Cleopatra,” his brilliant comedy which 
leaves one undecided whether one is more grateful for 
his rewriting of history or his creation of character. As the 
years pass, it becomes ever plainer that there was little basis 
in the early criticisms that Shaw created puppets of his 
diabolically dialectical humor rather than convincing liv- 
ing people. 
Certainly, Cleopatra is a charming portrait of a girl verg- 
ing on womanhood, and not even Shakespeare succeeded 
in making Caesar as alive as did Shaw. And for all the 
deliberate anachronisms in “Caesar and Cleopatra” that 
make Caesar’s British slave and secretary “Brittanicus” an 
affectionately drawn Colonel Blimp, no other modern 
- playwright has turned out so excellent a study of Real- 
politik or, for the matter, of any sort of politics. But the 
_ crowning achievement of this play is Shaw’s attractive pic- 
ture of a political superman. Caesar, who bears no grudges, 
tolerates no avoidable violence, and never loses his sense 
- of humor, is a superman precisely because he never for- 

ets to be a man—specifically, a rational creature in a 
world of instinct-driven and only semirational bipeds. He 
is Shaw’s dream of the saint in politics, and the saint hap- 
pens to be the perfect politician not greatly removed from 
Plato’s philosopher-kings. 

The new production came as a windfall from London, 
and was the first of two Laurence Olivier productions. 
Vivien Leigh was generally superb as the young Cleopatra 
and if Olivier’s Julius Caesar lacked sharp delineation, it 
was nonetheless a completely convincing portrait. The 
staging by Michael Benthall was vivid and colorful, and 
no doubt ideal for presentation in a large theater because 
it was pictorially arresting. It could be criticized as a 
considerably less than perfect interpretation of Shaw’s play 
because the full force of Shavian comedy of characters and 
ideas is lost in too much surrounding production detail. 
“Caesar and Cleopatra” should not be produced as though 
it were a Shakespearean chronicle, in which the stage ac- 
tion is unstinted. It is, in fact, a flaw in Shaw’s play that 
its author employed more drama of intrigue and operatic 
physical action than is serviceable to his representation of 
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political wisdom and leadership in the person of Caesar. 
The rather lush, overactive Olivier production com- 
pounded Shaw’s error of dramaturgic judgment. 

This mistake of conniving with an author’s weakness 
could not be made, fortunately, in the second Olivier offer- 
ing, Shakespeare’s “Anthony and Cleopatra,” for Shake- 
speare was at the peak of his artistry when he came to 
write this tragedy. This physical production, aided by a 
revolving stage and expressive scenery, was superbly ar- 
ticulated, and made a smoothly coordinated thing of this 
multidimensional drama of private passion and political 
history. The question is merely whether the great per- 
sonalities and passions in this work were fully realized by 
the actors and, indeed, whether they could be even in this 
the most scrupulously and sensitively elaborated produc- 
tion of the play we have seen in America. Vivien Leigh 
was as much the serpent of the Nile as her physical en- 
dowment would permit; and Olivier, whose shortcomings 
were also matters of personality rather than skill, illumi- 
nated the dramatic motivation and action in every con- 
ceivable particular. To want more than they could give 
us is natural, since Shakespeare gave us more powerful 
personalities than those provided by Miss Leigh and Mr. 
Olivier. To blame them, however, is unreasonable, since 
they withheld none of the resources at their command, 
and these are greater than any acting couple appears to 
possess in our time. 


A, FOR SATISFYING, BEGUILING, OR TANTALIZINGLY FASCI- 
nating new plays, it would be superfluous to say that they 
would melt instantly if we were unfair enough to focus 
any Shavian and Shakespearian radiance on them. Among 
those “Lo and Behold,” John Patrick’s ghost fantasy, has 
the thinnest texture and, for all its diffused charm, was 
sufficient only for an evening’s modest entertainment. 
“Legend of Lovers,” the English adaptation of Jean 
Anouilh’s “Eurydice,” proved to be a fascinating tone 
poem on love and death that did not quite succeed in 
escaping shopworn romanticism, with an element of opera- 
tive pretentiousness distressingly present. 

John Van Druten’s dramatization of Isherwood’s Ber- 
lin stories, “I Am a Camera,” though ruefully tired as 
drama, engaged considerable interest with its dual theme 
of the advent of Nazism and the footlooseness of its Eng- 
lish hero and heroine while the world was painfully in 
need of an active sense of responsibility. The produc- 
tion was graced, moreover, by a virtuoso performance by 
the brilliant young actress Julie Harris, until recently the 
heroine of “Member of the Wedding,” and it was an in- 
escapable conclusion that Miss Harris is the new star of 
the American stage. And Paul Osborn’s expert drama- 
tization of John Marquand’s “Point of No Return” in a 
superb production especially notable for Henry Fonda’s 
authentic acting, contributed a picture of American life, 
as well as an implied commentary on it, that made it the 
first significant new American work of the season. 

The Anouilh, Van Druten, and Osborn plays invite 
criticism that I hope to provide in another issue. They 
reveal various aspects of intellectual stalemate characteris- 
tic of our period which the sensitive instrument of the 
drama cannot fail to register. The fact that they must be 
considered in the light or twilight of our times, however, 
gives these plays no small measure of their interest—a 
passing interest, to be sure, but nonetheless a real one. 
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Chisholm of WHO 


A portrait of a scientific expert in human relations and how he applies 
these skills to the very human problems of international administration. 


CHARLES S. ASCHER 


OR THE LAST FIVE YEARS THE WORLD HAS HAD IN VIEW 

for the first time a man trained in the science of 
human behavior directing an international public agency 
created by treaty among seventy-five governments. From 
its inception this agency has borne the impress of this 
man’s personality and skills. 

Somehow, when delegates of two nations exchange 
vituperation in a council of the United Nations, there are 
headlines in the world’s journals. But when representa- 
tives of sixty-five nations in the World Health Assembly 
agree upon far-reaching sanitary regulations, under an 
unprecedented scheme to make the action binding inter- 
nationally, editors dismiss the event as not newsworthy. 
Yet this scheme is not the only new note in the program 
of the World Health Organization largely inspired by its 
Director-General, Dr. Brock Chisholm. 

International efforts to control the spread of epidemic 
diseases across national boundaries go back a century. 
The Pan-American Sanitary Organization celebrates its 
fiftieth anniversary in 1952. In 1909, an Office Inter- 
national d’ Hygiéne Publique was set up by 55 countries, 
principally to report outbreaks of quarantinable diseases. 
The Health Organization created by the League of Na- 
tions went further: its committees of experts pooled 
knowledge about the control of malaria; set standards for 
biologicals, medical terms, and vital statistics; framed 
recommendations to governments about housing and 
social hygiene. 

In 1946, the Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations invited sixteen men from as many countries to 
draft a plan for a “specialized agency” of the UN in the 
field of health. This Technical Preparatory Committee 
could easily have picked up where the League of Nations 
left off. Perhaps it would have: fifteen of the group were 
eminent public health administrators, professors, and 
laboratory directors, many of whom had been active in 
the League’s Health Organization. But the sixteenth was 
different. First in the Preparatory Committee, then in 
the International Health Conference, to which he was 
selected to present the committee’s report, Brock Chisholm 
worked quietly and persistently to influence the frame- 
work of the new organization in terms of his outlook 
on life. 

+ 


—By the chairman of the department of political 
science at Brooklyn College. Mr, Ascher spent 
the summer of 1951 in Geneva as consultant to 
WHO and previously served for two years in the 
Office of the Director-General of UNESCO. 
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The Constitution of the World Health Organization 
that emerged announced in its first sentence a dramatic 
new definition: “Health is a state of complete physical, 
mental and social well-being, and not merely the absence 
of disease or infirmity.” Again: “Healthy development 
of the child is of basic importance; the ability to live har- 
moniously in a changing total environment is essential to 
such development.” ‘This is Chisholm’s language, and it 
was largely his influenge that brought about its acceptance. 

The man who had sponsored these new concepts seemed 
an appropriate person to start the enterprise going. Chis- 
holm was selected as executive secretary of an “Interim 
Commission,” pending the approval of the Constitution by 
the governments. As it turned out, it took nearly two 
years for the necessary ratification (the USA was one of 
the last to ratify). When WHO was formally launched 
in September, 1948, Chisholm was elected Director- 
General for a term of five years. He was then fifty-two 
years old. What manner of man was this? 


Bex CHISHOLM WAS BORN AND BROUGHT UP IN OaKk- 
ville, Canada, halfway between Hamilton and Toronto on 
Lake Ontario. His youth included experiences that we 
like to think of as typical of small-town life in North 
America. With his brother, he earned his spending 
money by running a job printing shop; one summer they 
chartered a schooner to carry coal on the Lake. He helped 
earn his way through the University of Toronto Medical 
School by playing in a dance band. After a year of post- 
graduate work in London, he became a general prac- 
titioner in Oakville for six years. But his interest turned 
to psychiatry and after two years at Yale and a further 
year in England, he practiced what he calls “psychological 
medicine” in Toronto, until Canada entered the second 
World War. 

Not until the end of that war, at the age of forty-eight, 
did he hold a post in public health administration. When 
he was invited to the Technical Preparatory Committee 
for WHO, it was as Deputy Minister of Health in the 
Canadian National Department of Health and Welfare. 
By then he was chairman of the Dominion Council of 
Health and president of the Canadian National Commit- 
tee for Mental Hygiene. 

Another set of experiences played a large role in Chis- 
holm’s life. What should have been his college years were 
spent as an infantryman in the Canadian Army in Flan- 
ders. He emerged from World War I a captain with the 
Military Cross and bar. He remained active in the militia 
and was a leader in urging preparedness against the grow- 
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ing threat of Hitler. Here his role was not as doctor but 
as citizen-soldier; he received staff and command Paik: 
ing—and just missed taking the first Canadian brigade 
overseas as commanding offer. 

Instead, he was put in charge of personnel selection for 
the army, as deputy adjutant general. Later, he be- 
came major general in charge of medical services. He 
believes that if the war had lasted some months longer 
he might have achieved his goal of an integrated health 
service: for the first time 
‘in history an army would 
have unified its medical, 
health, morale, and wel- 
fare services. 

Chisholm’s beliefs 
about man, resulting 
from his life experience, 
were openly formulated 
‘before he was elected Di- 
‘rector-General of WHO. 
The reasons why men 
fight wars, he holds, are 
“all well-known and 
recognized neurotic 
symptoms.’’ Security 
against aggression and a 
decent standard of living 
“would make war un- 
necessary for mature nor- 
mal people without neu- 
rotic necessities. . . . So 
far in the history of the 
world there have never 
been enough mature peo- 
ple in the right places... . 
The burden of inferiority, 
guilt, and fear we have 
“all carried lies at the root 
of this failure to mature 
successfully... . The ma- 
ture person is flexible, can 


When Chisholm reiterated these beliefs in 1951, while 
Director-General of WHO, attacks were launched in the 
press of the Argentine, Italy, Belgium, Canada; and 
friends asked him whether he would not soft pedal these 
views for the sake of the organization. His answer is 
that he believes firmly that a public servant has the same 
right as any other citizen to speak freely on matters that 
seem vital to him. 

It is a necessary corollary of Chisholm’s concept of ma- 

~ turity that persons must 
be allowed to make their 
own mistakes; that they 
learn by doing; that pre- 
cepts are vain unless they 
respond to a felt need; 
that growth comes from 
the exercise of responsi- 
bility. Leadership to him 
means evoking the crea- 
tive possibilities’ of the 
members of his team. It 
means awareness of their 
needs as human beings. 

It means standing up. to 

defend the plans that 

they have put together. 

And it produces a re- 

markable loyalty. Listen- 

ing to stories by more 
than one member of the 

WHO staff of the heart- 

breaking frustrations that 

come often in inter- 
national work, one asks, 

“Why do you take it?” 

Many times the answer 

is, “ll take it all for that 

man Chisholm.” ... “As 
- long as Chisholm is here, 

I’m here.” 

United, Notions Chisholm’s approach 


defer to time, persons, DR. BROCK CHISHOLM has influenced the trends 


-and circumstances. He 
can show tolerance, he can be patient and above all he 

has the qualities of adaptability and compromise.” 

_ Hearing Brock Chisholm. say these things in the Wil- 
liam Alanson White Memorial Lecture in October, 1945, 
Abe Fortas, then Under Secretary of the Interior, ex- 
claimed: “He not only pleads for mature men and women, 
but the nature of his plea discloses that he himself is 
that extraordinary creature—a man of maturity.” 


Chisholm pressed his analysis relentlessly. “The basic 
psychological distortion . . . in every civilization of which 
we know anything . . . capable of producing these per- 
versions [of inferiority, guilt, and fear] is morality . . . 
the concept . . . of good and evil with which to keep 
children under control, with which to prevent free think- 
ing, with which to impose . . . loyalties. Freedom from 
moralities means freedom to observe, to think and behave 
sensibly, to the advantage of the person and the group, 
free .. . from the magic fears of our ancestors.... The 
government of a country cannot organize and impose any 
social developments or external relations which are too 
far ahead of the state of maturity of ils citizens.” 
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of WHO's development 
in major ways. For example, the First World Health As- 
sembly established four “priority projects,” to which the 
Second Assembly added two. These “big six” were: 
action against malaria, venereal diseases, and tubercu- 
losis, and campaigns for nutrition, environmental sani- 
tation, and maternal and child health. “Projects” called 
for “missions,” “teams,” “demonstrations’—all the ex- 
citement of sending armies against the Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse. But it became apparent that the dramatic 
“suppression” of epidemic disease might be as short- 
lived as the effect of the single massive spraying of DDT, 
unless there was a permanent national health administra- 
tion to assure continued action after the international 
team left the country. 

It also appeared that health officers in some under- 
developed countries were less worried about the “big six” 
than about such diseases as schistosomiasis and oncho- 
cersiasis. It further appeared that five of the member 
states of WHO had but one resident native doctor apiece. 
Here Chisholm’s concern with the response to the “felt 
need” helped to guide WHO away from “projects” to con- 
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sidering the “problems” of each member country. By 1951, 
the Director-General told the Fourth World Health As- 
sembly, “It became necessary to think in terms of what 
was immediately needed for each individual country 
in order to enable it to take the next appropriate step in 
establishing or improving its own health services.” 

WHO devotes about two thirds of its normal resources 
to helping governments identify and embark upon “the 
next appropriate step.” In many countries (such as most 
of those in Africa) the chief useful next step for a decade 
will be the first step—training, through fellowships, re- 
gional institutes, and aid to medical education, to provide 
a minimum personnel. 

Chisholm’s influence may be noted in another develop- 


ment in WHO’s program that has been somewhat charged " 


emotionally, the question of “regionalization” or decen- 
tralization. The constitution of WHO authorizes “re- 
gional arrangements”: the World Health Assembly may 
“from time to time” define geographic areas in which it 
is desirable to establish “regional organizations,” which are 
to be “an integral part” of WHO. Each is to consist of 
a Regional Committee of representatives of member states 
in the region, with a Regional Office as its “administra- 
tive organ,” the head of which is to be a regional director. 
Whether or not such a scheme was desirable for the evolu- 
tion of WHO’s work, it was essential in order to bring 
the long-established Pan-American Sanitary Organization 
into relationship with a new world health organization. 
The Interim Commission did not propose any further 
immediate provision for regional arrangements to the 
First Health Assembly. But in the opening of the debate, 
delegates from India and China pressed for the establish- 
ment of other regional offices; committees were set up to 
define appropriate areas, whose reports recommended the 
early creation of six regions, including the Far East and 
the Near East. It is characteristic of Chisholm’s concern 
for human values in every detail that he rose to express 
regret “to see the committee continuing with an old con- 
fusion about the human race. He did not see the rationale 
of calling the Western Pacific area the Far East—East of 
what? Near East—near what or East of what?” At his 
instance, names were adopted “relevant to the real situa- 
tion, which did not spring from an ancient orientation that 
should now be forgotten: Eastern Mediterranean, South 
East Asia, West Pacific, as well as Africa, Europe, and 
The Americas. 


@) 2 RAPID REGIONALIZATION WAS ESTABLISHED AS THE 
will of the Assembly, Chisholm carried it out in accordance 
with his understandings about men, by early and exten- 
sive delegation of responsibility to regional committees to 
frame proposals and to regional directors to carry them 
out. By 1951, proposals (for the program for 1953) were 
flowing to headquarters from six regional offices. Experts 
in Geneva who thought some of these proposals misguided 
were eager to wield red pencils. But under the Director- 
General’s influence they came to see that a request for 
help from a member state approved by a committee of 
health officers of the region and by the regional director 
could not be brushed aside lightly. If it was misguided, 
the role of headquarters was to reach the regional offices 
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and national ministries with better advice, based perhaps 
upon the recommendations of world panels of experts, 
so that the proposals for 1954 would be wiser. 

Not only in the Secretariat, but in the World Health 
Assembly and in the Economic and Social Council of 
UN, fears have been expressed that these procedures are 
wasteful, that they threaten to reduce WHO to a federa- 
tion of regional organizations. Decentralization, it is said, 
has been too swift. It calls for “maturity” indeed to recog- 
nize that a change in direction desired in 1951 will not 
be evident in action until 1954, especially when critics in 
parliaments will use these “errors” as arguments against 
national contributions to WHO in 1952. It is interesting 
to note where the strongest support for Chisholm’s ap- 
proach was voiced in the review of WHO's work at the 
session of the Economic and Social Council in August, 
1951: it was the delegate from India, speaking for a coun- — 
try “low in educational level but high in cultural level,” 
with a perspective of millenia, who cried, “The need for 
the next five to ten years is to let the nations grow. It is 
too early to worry about decentralization. Even if they 
make a few mistakes, let them grow!” 


JAN HEADQUARTERS, A WAVE OF CONFUSION AND FRUSTRA- — 
tion followed upon the realization that the Director-Gen- 
eral’s kind of thoroughgoing decentralization meant the 
loss of power to give orders to men in the field; many im- 
portant decisions now rested with regional directors. A 
standing committee of bureau chiefs proposed that a work- 
ing paper be prepared analyzing the implications of decen- 
tralization. In the permissive atmosphere generated by 
Chisholm, this proposal was transformed into an episode 
unique in the annals of international administration. After 
some weeks of staff planning, the entire professional staff 
at headquarters shut up shop for two days in August, 1951, 
and met in six groups of a dozen to fifteen to talk out to- 
gether the implications of decentralization. From these dis- 
cussions there emerged a statement approved by the whole 
headquarters staff in a subsequent general meeting. Its 
tenor was not greatly different from a report that an ad- 
ministrative consultant might have been commissioned to 
submit. The big difference was that the recommenda- 
tions and conclusions represented the consensus of the 
hundred persons most directly affected concerning the 
changed human relations involved. 

Chisholm is sometimes taxed with overemphasizing 
mental health in the program of WHO. Actually, he 
proposed to spend only $86,000 on a mental health pro- 
gram in 1952, less than one percent of his budget. Those 
who express this view are probably responding rather to 
his emphasis on the importance of human relations in 
organization. Some may even be conscious of the extent 
to which his role is that of educator-therapist. Chisholm 
knows the life histories of a surprising number of his staff. 
He can relate their conduct to formative influences in 
their personal development. He does not issue orders. 
Indeed, he has let important decisions go for several 
months, until the group involved came to feel that the 
right decision was the necessary one. 

The result of five years of his leadership is a heightened 
awareness of human motivations at headquarters, par- 
ticularly of self-awareness. An official remarks casually 
that an action was largely “to satisfy my ego,” and admits 
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with a grin that he did not think in those terms before 
ae came to WHO. Chisholm will spend patient hours in 
educational effort to make a senior associate see for him- 
self why his proposal is impractical. His soft, controlled 
woice seems incapable of an authoritarian “No.” Those 
who know him well claim to recognize a reddening of 
the neck just above the collar-line as an indication of rising 
temperature. But he can wait for half an hour while his 
staff or the executive board wind themselves up in con- 
flict or confusion. His quiet intervention seems to be re- 
ceived with relief as the suggestion that resolves the issue. 
‘Chisholm never seems to be emotionally involved, but he 
#radiates a quality of inner conviction. He is what others 
‘would call a highly moral person. 


iC HISHOLM’S ATTITUDES TOWARD THE GOVERNING BOARD ARE 
all of a piece with his personality. The Constitution pro- 
vides that the World Health Assembly shall each year 
elect six member states “entitled to designate a person to 
serve on the Board for three years.” The member states 
“should appoint to the Board a person technically quali- 
fied in the field of health.” Of the forty-five persons desig- 
nated to serve between 1948 and 1952, thirty-six have been 
public health officials of their countries, nine teachers, re- 
search men or practitioners. Chisholm has insisted upon 
the individual responsibility of these men. He considers 
them a body of technical advisers to the legislative As- 
sembly, to recommend to it their judgment, as eighteen 
medical men, of the most desirable plan of work and 
budget for the coming year, “not what they believe their 
particular governments would like to spend or might not 
like to spend.” Upon a proposal to make the Board mem- 
bers representatives of governments, Chisholm told the 
Assembly that “rather than see the Constitution changed,” 
he “would be very willing to step out of his position.” 


He reminds new members explicitly that it is incorrect 
to refer to another member as “the representative—or 
delegate—of Ruritania,” to the point where members have 
come to speak of “the country that I do not represent.” 
There are recorded instances in which a Board member 
has supported a proposal in the Board but has voted 
against it in the Assembly as an instructed delegate of 
his country. 

If understanding of human relations is essential in in- 
ternational work, Chisholm believes that this skill can be 
enhanced by proper preparation. He believes that it is 
important not only for the international secretariat, but 
for the delegates who represent governments in inter- 
national assemblies. He has stated the basic qualifications 
as “a good working knowledge of the concepts and 
methods of normal and minor abnormal psychology, cul- 
tural anthropology, modern history and comparative re- 
ligion, plus some reading in sociology.” Perhaps it is 
ideas such as these that suggest preoccupation with mental 
health. 

Probably the single most important leading tone that 
Chisholm has given his organization is the sense that it 
is embarked upon a venture that will take a long time. 
The contrast is striking with much current frantic activity 
in other branches of the economic, social, and educa- 
tional work of the United Nations—impelled by an 
urgency to show quick results, as though the survival of 
the agencies depended upon it. Chisholm does not hesi- 
tate to tell the Economic and Social Council of UN that 
it will be five years before there can be a significant evalua- 
tion of the effectiveness of WHO's program. Friends of 
WHO, indeed of the UN, may well heed the advice he 
gave a team of eminent medical men departing upon a 
mission in underdeveloped countries: “It is not profitable 
to be defeated in trying to bring about at once changes 
that will take a generation to accomplish.” 


Pee eheONALEMESSA GE 


From Dr. Brock Chisholm, Director-General, 


handed to each new member of the Secretariat 


. .. We must think and act in terms of mankind as a 
whole. We must be ready to give up old ideas, certainties 
and devotions in order to place the welfare of all people 
everywhere on the same level of values, regardless of where 
on this little earth one happens to have been born himself. 
In other words, we must try to attain an equal degree of 
loyalty to all members of the world community, irrespective 
of race, religion, and color, and any other group charac- 
teristics. 


This does not mean that you will be asked to change 
those political, economic, social, or religious ideas whict 
you consider the best for yourself or your country. But it 
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does mean that in order to discharge your role in this 
Organization you must acquire an objective view of the 
differences between the people of the world, You must 
realize that the various economic, social, religious systems 
under which the different nations live are various types of 
experiments, neither inferior nor superior to each other, 
and all thoroughly explained by the historical conditions 
which created them. 


And you must never forget that each of these nations 
has an equal right to take advantage of the facilities made 
available by our Organization for the “attainment by all 
peoples of the highest possible level of health.” ... 
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The Case FOR Unemployment Insurance 


A reply-in-advance to incidents and arguments which will be used to 


try to weaken a major safeguard of wage earners and their families. 


JAMES M. ROSBROW 


Peg RAPID RISE OF EMPLOYMENT THROUGHOUT THE COUN- 
try makes it almost inevitable that there will be a 
revival of the press and radio campaign against unemploy- 
ment insurance which reached its height when two con- 
demnatory articles were published by a mass-circulation 
magazine in a single year. Since it is easy to arouse in- 
dignation at a time when the general public expects 
everyone to be working, we may anticipate hearing iso- 
lated incidents amplified out of all proportion to their real 
significance, and complaints as to the payment of benefits, 
without any attempt to analyze the characteristics of the 
unemployed as compared to the job openings available in 
the community. 

With protestations of sympathy with the aims of the 
program, high-priced publicists flail away in print and on 
the radio in such fashion that their ultimate success would 
mean the scuttling of the entire system. 

“Rocking Chair. Money,” “Chiseler’s Holiday,” “Chisel- 
ers Endanger Unemployment Insurance’—the titles them- 
selves indicate the approach. By singling out a few states 
where administration may be weak; by selecting isolated 
cases in states were administration is generally good; by 
attacking as characteristic atypical decisions of a few 
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courts, a picture is being created in the public mind of 
a vast group of larcenous loafers, ingeniously devising 
means of grafting unemployment benefits to which they 
are not entitled, aided and abetted by some helpless nit- 
wits in public office. 

Records have been painstakingly combed for the more 
than a decade that the program has been in existence and 
horrendous stories brought forth of incidents that occurred 
many years ago, many of them dealing with statutory and 
procedural weaknesses long since remedied. But these 
examples are all lumped together and recounted as if 
they were from yesterday’s newspaper. 

But let us ask the people of Warren, Arkansas, what 
they think of unemployment insurance. In January, 1951, 
this small town was struck by a tornado, which de- 
stroyed the main power plant of its principal industry, a 
lumber company. Required repairs took several months, 
and created a period of unemployment that lasted from 
January until May. 7 

“... the unemployment insurance payments brought 
a measure of security to the unemployed people of War- 
ren and vicinity when they needed it most, and it brought 
cash business to the community when it was necessary for 
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1e€. maintenance of our welfare in general. Without it we 
;@ not know what we would have done.” 

Is this a welfare worker speaking, some professional 
-o-gooder? Not on your life! It is Elton Gray, secretary- 
anager of the Warren Chamber of Commerce. 

Listen to the president of that same Chamber: 

“It certainly kept up the morale of the town’s workers, 
nd in our particular case unemployment insurance proved 
hat it is a defense against a cut in buying power and is 
he worker’s first safeguard against insecurity when he 
oases his job due to no fault of his own.” 

The local newspaper editorialized: “This newspaper is 
eginning to see the benefits of the unemployment insur- 
nee despite some abuse of the law. The reserve built up 
»y this law, which requires employers to pay a tax from 
ive mills to three cents on every payroll dollar is proving 
£ extreme benefit in meeting grocery requirements for 
workers who have been laid off in large industrial cen- 
sers in recent weeks.” 


& 


oe FROM THE WORKERS THEMSELVES COME THE MOST 
Joquent testimonials: 

“Those payments helped me a lot. It paid for groceries 
and medicine. Without it I'd have been up a tree, for I 
nad no money set aside for emergencies. It was the first 
ime I had to draw this unemployment insurance and it 
ertainly is a fine thing.” (A lumber worker.) 

_“ [without] those unemployment insurance payments | 

would have had to leave town to seek other employment. 
With no money saved up, those benefits helped me and 
ny family to at least exist until the plant reopened.” (A 
yand saw filer.) 

“Without the $280 I drew as unemployment compensa- 
jon pay my family would have been destitute. Thank 
Sod, our legislators made such a law that helps workers 
ike me in time of need. I didn’t know such a law existed 
antil I was told I was entitled to it.” (Office worker.) 

- And this story, although different in specific circum- 
tances is, in the main, far more typical of the general 
un of unemployment insurance caseloads than the in- 
tances of violation and fraud singled out for scorn by 
he program’s critics. 

In 1949 and early 1950, many New England towns saw 
inemployment run as high as during the depression, be- 
ause of the collapse of the soft-goods industry. In some 
laces, as many as 60 percent of those normally employed 
vere on the unemployment rolls at one time. But care- 
ul studies have demonstrated that there was no serious 
lislocation of purchasing power or any major disruption 
f the towns’ long range economy, thanks to the continua- 
ion of a regular, if reduced, income. 

In my own state of Delaware, we have twice within a 
ingle year opened emergency offices in small, one-indus- 
ry towns in which the major source of employment sud- 
lenly disappeared because of economic factors. In each 


> 

—By the secretary and administrative officer of 
the Delaware State Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Commission. Mr. Rosbrow has been asso- 
ciated with the unemployment insurance program 
since 1937, and has served on several major 
committees of the. Interstate Conference of 
Employment Security Agencies. 
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case we saw at first hand the sustainment of community 
purchasing power while the workers sought and obtained 
other employment. , 

A couple of winters ago, there was much unfavorable 
comment in a small town in which we maintained a part 
time office. The congregating of groups of unemployed 
workers on the main street had led to informal little indig- 
nation meetings. We of the commission were accused of 
undermining the morale of the workers with our “rocking 
chair” money. “There is plenty of odd-job work to keep 
anybody going who wants work,” we were told. 

“Well, maybe they’re right,” we thought. So the next 
winter we did not reopen the office. And one snowy day 
I looked up from my desk to see the mayor of that town, 
who is also one of its leading merchants and the local 
justice of the peace, standing in the doorway, hat in hand. 

“When are you going to open that office?” he pleaded. 
“Our people say they just can’t pay the fare to go thirty- 
four miles to Wilmington and back, and they keep com- 
ing to us merchants for handouts all the time.” 

I took His Honor in to see my boss, and in five 
minutes we had completed plans for the opening of a 
temporary office on a one-day-a-week basis. There were 
no more complaints about “rocking chair” money. 

Of course there are loafers and would-be crooks. Judges 
have been impeached for misconduct in office, ministers 
of the Gospel have been guilty on occasion of falling from 
grace, and once upon a time a former president of the 
New York Stock Exchange was jailed for embezzlement. 
But we do not condemn the group because of these un- 
worthy individuals. Percentage-wise, considering the mil- 
lions of persons who have drawn unemployment insur- 
ance over the first fifteen years, their peculations are 
scarcely more typical than those cited above. 


ve E READ OF THE MAN “WHO OBTAINS BENEFITS BY CERTI- 
fying he has just lost a job when in reality he is a chronic 
loafer, or who says he was laid off for lack of work when 
actually he was fired for misconduct or incapability.” 

Here is a badly garbled set of statements, yet they were 
made as authoritative in a magazine of tremendous circu- 
lation. To begin with, your “chronic loafer” could not 
meet the first requirement of any state law, that to be 
eligible for benefits he must have earned a fixed amount 
of money in the period preceding his application. And 
there is no state law in the country that does not provide 
some type of disqualification for an applicant who was 
fired for misconduct or willful incapability. 

Benefits are not simply handed out on an applicant’s 
statement. His last employer is by law a party in interest, 
and he must be notified and given an opportunity to regis- 
ter objections to the payment of benefits to a former 
worker. Of course, an employer’s neglect of this responsi- 
bility may result in payments which should not have 
been made. 

A well known radio commentator broadcast a complaint 
because a skilled typewriter repairman, just laid off, re- 
fused a farmhand’s job on the commentator’s farm at $25 
a week. I do not think the agency that declined to dis- 
qualify under those conditions needs to make any apology 
for its stewardship. 

And whether they are currently in use in all states or 
not, there are certain basic techniques which can elimi- 
nate the target of most of the charges—the person who 
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is working and simultaneously drawing wages and un- 
employment insurance. But these routines require ad- 
ministrative initiative and consistent follow-through. 

In the words of Cy Liberman, reporter for the Wilm- 
ington Morning News, who prepared a series of seven 
analytical articles on the operations of the Delaware Un- 
employment Compensation Commission: 

“They [persons convicted of fraud in the Delaware 
courts] serve as twenty-three indications that trying to 
collect jobless benefits fraudulently is like trying to break 
out of Alcatraz. Theoretically, both enterprises are pos- 
sible, but neither is healthy. And there is no evidence 
that either one has been successfully accomplished on a 
significant scale.” 


Is SPITE OF THE ECONOMIC REVERSES THAT MARKED ALL OF 
1949 and much of 1950, there was no repetition of the 
pyramiding effects of mass unemployment heretofore 
general in such a period. Similar circumstances in the 
early Thirties caused such a heavy drain on municipal 
and state resources that reserves were speedily exhausted 
and public credit seriously impaired as regular obligations 
were abrogated to meet immediate crises. But this time 
we were on the way back, as inventories depleted them- 
selves, well before the impact of the Korean crisis and the 


new national defense program were felt. In no smal 
measure, the rapid rate of recovery was due to the sus- 
taining of purchasing power by unemployment insurance 
payments. | 

Even today, in a period in which employment generally 
is at its highest level in the nation’s history, we have the 
paradox of high employment and a significant volume of 
unemployment existing side by side. For example, De- 
troit today has many thousands of automobile workers 
unemployed because of the diversion of steel and other 
metals to defense production. Since it is obvious that the 
automobile industry will make some shift to defense 
orders, there would be little value in transporting large 
groups of these workers to other areas, only to be faced in 
a few months with labor shortages in Detroit. It is much 
sounder for them to be paid benefits for a short time at 
home, and thus to remain instantly available for absorp- 
tion into the expanded defense production. 

Viewed realistically, unemployment insurance, despite 
its twentieth century techniques and procedures, is merely 
a modern method of handling a problem that has been 
recognized as long as man has had an ordered society. 
Thus in Leviticus, we find the injunction: 

“If a fellow-countryman becomes poor and fails beside 
you, then you must relieve him and enable him to live 
beside you.” 


Let Fall the Snow 


Katherine Hunn Karsner 


Let fall another snow! 


Delay the spring 


With all the turbulence of growth, 


The fragrant buds, 


Red throbbing throats 
And quick alarm of blood root in the woods. 


Another snow let fall! 


Nor let it melt, 


Until we store enough of love 


To loose along the sinews 
And within the bloodstream of the world 
A sense of brotherhood. 


Then let the freshet break 
Crashing the floodgates wide, 
Engulfing all mankind 
In the great torrent 


Of man’s love for man. 


Let fall the snow! 
Let Peace descend. 
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Neighborliness Rediscovered 


What happened when American and German leaders cooperated in 
putting democratic principles into practice in one community. 


ROSE ALBERT PORTER 


“N ACHBARSHAFTSHEIM?” ASKED THE GERMAN WOMAN 
standing in front of the door of the Quaker neigh- 
borhood center. “What-is that?” 

“You know what a neighborhood is?” the American 
worker asked in turn. She had just arrived in the 


bombed out industrial city of Wuppertal near Cologne 


in the Rhine Westfalia area. Yes, the woman knew about 
neighborhoods. “And a neighbor?” Oh, yes, she had 
plenty of neighbors. “Well, the Nachbarshaftsheim 
(neighborhood center) is a place where neighbors in a 
neighborhood get together.” 

“For what?” the woman inquired in a suspicious voice, 
tinged with challenge. The worker explained about sing- 
ing groups, about discussion, chess, sewing circles, about 
neighborhood centers in Great Britain and America. The 
woman listened, nodded, studying the American’s good 
clothes, then she pointed to the Quaker star and asked, 
“Gibt es hier Qaeker Speise?” (“Is there Quaker food 
here?”) On getting a negative answer, she shuffled away 
in her ill-fitting shoes smiling wryly. To her nearest 
neighbor in the windowless bunker where she had lived 
since the bombings and the defeat she probably reported 
that the occupiers had set up another one of their strange 


houses for the dissemination of indigestible foreign ideas. 


This was only a “first” response for, since the end of 
World War II, seven Quaker neighborhood houses in 
West Germany have been eagerly visited by people rang- 
ing in age from two to eighty. Neighborhood centers 
seem to appeal to Germans, though the French are in- 
different to them. Numerous centers have developed in 
Berlin since the Quakers first started theirs at Mittelhof. 
In the bombed out seaport of Bremen, the Unitarian 
Service Committee together with German social workers 
are trying to develop a similar center. As a worker re- 
turning from Germany, I am most often asked the ques- 
tion: Is it possible after the Hitler years to wean the 
people away from Nazi mores? Considering the period 
of Gestapo, Gauleiter, Brown House, KZ (concentration 
camp), and the incessant spying and reporting of one 
neighbor on another, of brother on brother, and children 
on parents, is it not doubtful whether the Germans ever 
can returp to a friendly attitude of people toward one 
another, to the normal manifestations of community liv- 
ing, neighborliness, and human concern? In the story of 
the development of the Quaker neighborhood center in 
Wuppertal may be found some interesting indications, 


+ 
—By an American social worker who spent a 
year and a half with the American Friends 
Service Committee in Germany. 
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though of course not the whole answer. 

Germany long ago had a broad scheme of social se- 
curity; the State accepted responsibility for those who 
could not care for themselves and provided old age com- 
pensation, unemployment insurance, Krankenkasse 
(medical and dental care and hospitalization), progressive 
regulations in regard to wages, seniority, and job tenure 
long before such programs were established in the United 
States. The Germans were in the welfare forefront long 
before Hitler came to power. The Nazis broadened these 
benefits for all those who pledged unquestioning alle- 
giance while the dissenters were started in their tragic trek 
to the concentration camps and in many cases to liquida- 
tion. 

It is important to remember that welfare benefits for 
good Nazi party members were generous, that state social 
service offices employed increasingly large numbers of 
social workers to administer these provisions. Today, 
there are many, many doctors from the Hitler era who 
cannot make a living in their profession, even in a Ger- 
many of very high sickness rates. There are also many 
social workers—employed and unemployed—who were 
active in welfare programs in the Third Reich. 


Ae THE NAZI COLLAPSE WHEN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS 
were in charge, the question arose: where is there to be 
found good German leadership, especially in welfare? 
Almost at once it was apparent in Wuppertal that some 
of the imprisoned and tortured remnants of Hitlers’ 
opponents, now freed, still had enough strength and 
courage to accept such responsibility. Further, some 
social workers, particularly in this industrial and Ruhr 
area who had worked for the State had never accepted 
Nazism. To these workers the neighborhood center 
appealed. But just as the woman regarded the Nachbar- 
shaftsheim suspiciously, so several of the city officials 
wanted to know the purposes of the people occupying 
the lovely little building adjoining the windowless bunker. 

The “open door” for youth received a universal wel- 
come from all. Several women executives in the Mznzs- 
terium in Duesseldorf not only supported it with en- 
thusiasm but recommended and allocated funds for it. 
From 1945 on, youth wandering aimlessly and often de- 
linquently through the bombed out cities and over the 
country roads have posed an enormous problem for these 
officials. Homes set up by the government do not begin 
to solve the youth problem. One such home, a converted 
prison, had served the Nazis as a Gestapo clearing house. 
The bare, dark building with its few sticks of furniture 
and no recreational equipment helped explain the enorm- 
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ous popularity of the neighborhood center. The center 
had ping-pong tables, basketball (called Rorb-ball by the 
Germans), badminton, a reading room, many chess sets, 
dance records, all kinds of craft material including paints, 
clay, knitting yarn, leather, and tools.’ Neighborhood 
children and youth clamored at all the doors for admis- 
sion, their enthusiasm boundless. 

One Sunday, when the doors were locked and the 
center closed, a group of boys broke in. On Monday they 
told the worker that if they could not come into the 
center their only meeting place was the corner saloon. On 
their own suggestion they got together and paid to have 
the door repaired, and the workers in turn arranged to 
keep the center open on Sunday. On alternate Sundays 
hikes and picnics were arranged. 

Showing a Mickey Mouse silent film meant showing 
it three times to accommodate the three hundred or more 
children who gathered from every corner of the neigh- 
borhood to see it. With the youth, they spent every 
minute of free time at the center, and finally—because of 
limited space, equipment, and personnel—had to be time- 
rationed, two weekday evenings and the choice of Satur- 
day or Sunday evening. 

The parents of the bunker children (and to speak of 
parents in this area means to speak mainly of mothers 
since so many of the fathers were killed or missing in 
the war) at first regarded the activities of the center with 
indifference or suspicion. In their misery they hardly 
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knew the time of day, and though their children came 
running home from the center with ardent invitations, the 
business of getting hair combed and finding something 
clean and mended to put on required too much effort. 
Besides, the fresh air was unpleasant to them once their 
lungs had become adjusted to the stale stench of the 


bunker and “going out” had become a dubious pleasure. — 


Much to the astonishment of the American workers 


S 


the Verein (board of directors) was opposed to dancing: 


in the center. The youth clamored for it, but the Verein 
said the neighborhood center would be called a Tanz- 
boden—a “dance hall” in a highly unfavorable sense. 
Finally, the youth were asked to bring their parents to a 
social evening to discuss the question. The youth man- 
aged to drag their parents out of the bunker and the 
ruined houses, coaching them to be “for” dancing. 

At the meeting there was one~man to every thirty wo- 
men present. The discussion proved very lively and the 
parents, with traditional arbitrariness, finally voted to 
allow dancing—but just once a week and on Sunday, 
with the closing hour ten o'clock. Somehow the story 
of this parent meeting got into the newspaper with a 
flaring headline. IM NACHBARSHAFTSHEIM WIRT 
GETANZT! “Dancing in the Neighborhood Center” is 
but a weak translation. The Verein shuddered, shocked 
by this undesired publicity, but Sunday nights the youth 


danced. 
Pathetically it turned out that one or two danced while 


Left, a “parade” after a party at the Nachbarshajtsheim. The cement wall is the front of the windowless 
bunker which houses 200 people. Right, a young audience cheers an old “Mickey Mouse” silent film 
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A. Zimmermann, Wuppertal-Barmen 
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ost were wall-flowers. German youth loves American 
aZZ, swing, and dance steps. They would sit and listen 
records whole evenings long and since dancing was 
ermitted only on Sunday, tap out the rhythms with 
heir feet. Imagine an audience of young people in 
America resisting (or being expected to resist) the dance 
urge in this fashion! ~ At last, the American workers be- 
gan to realize that our customs do not fit the social 
tandards of West Germany. 


A HE COMMUNITY ITSELF GRADUALLY FOUND ITS WAY TO THE 
sop of the high hill where the neighborhood center stood 
on the midst of rubble and bombed out houses. A Meis- 
serschule for artists sent its students to paint and model 
‘lay with the children. A local chess champion wandered 
ia, looking for new talent for his chess club and stayed 
»0 form chess clubs. A well known wood carver started 
a wood carving class, and a young director from the city 
heater offered to lead a dramatics group. The owner 
o£ a music store—himself an amateur musician who had 
rad good training—came in and organized a choral 
aroup. On parents’ evening he played his mandolin and 
aught folk songs. The folk dance classes were very 
yopular and the center arranged them for every age 
group. A skilled folk dance teacher volunteered her 
‘ime and brought along her accompanist. When the 
Americans joined in and taught a few square dances the 
Germans learned and executed them joyfully. In a few 
months thirty regular volunteers supplemented the meager 
staff of five paid workers. 

_ But it remained for the German social workers to ana- 
lyze the real needs of the neighborhood and try to meet 
a few of the more fundamental problems. It was found 
that many of the children went to school for only part 
of the day, some as little as two hours daily because of 
limited school space. As in so many European cities, 65 
Yercent of the city’s schools had been reduced to rubble 
| eet the bombings. The German social worker sug- 
gested school study groups in the center and from the 
seminary brought in teachers-in-training to help the chil- 
dren with their homework. The teachers volunteered, 
children came voluntarily, and the center could not 
accommodate them ~all. The teachers-in-training had 
weekly conferences with the center workers and with 
the public schools. After homework had been completed 
the children joined various play groups. They modeled, 
painted, and played with dolls. The German. social 
workers suggested starting a small child guidance clinic. 
Dr. Mueller-Eckhard, a psychiatrist, whose writings are 
known outside Germany, came from the city health office 
regularly to consult and work with a German psycholo- 
gist and center social workers. 

Parents as well as children were interviewed and visits 
made to the home. The terrible tragedies which come in 
the wake of fascism and war unfolded in relentless suc- 
cession as the clinic continued and it became clear that 
almost everyone coming to the center had suffered some 
kind of traumatic experience. 

Material for the clinic was gathered by one of the 
American workers on a trip to New York and brought 
back to Wuppertal. Several American psychiatrists, psy- 
chologists, and social workers cooperated in recommend- 
ing and gathering this material. The head of the city 
welfare and officials of the Ministerium visited the cen- 
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ter, endorsed the work of the clinic, and allocated some 
financial support. The German social workers were eager 
to have American material on group work, and group 
and play therapy as they realized the vast scope of their 
problem. Surprised at first that the American workers 
could understand their problems, and at the same time 
recognize that the qualifications and background of the 
German workers made their participation essential to the 
planning, there was a cooperative give and take in setting 
up this program which was welcomed by everyone, in- 
cluding key officials and leading business and professional 
people in the city. This was neighborliness carried to its 
widest possibilities. ' 

At first the businessmen were very skeptical about sup- 
porting a private philanthropy. They explained very care- 
fully to the American worker that in Germany the State 
has always taken care of the “underprivileged.” How- 
ever, when it was pointed out to them that one could 
hardly call living in the bunker care, and that the prob- 
lem was evidently so big that the State was having diff- 
culty even beginning to meet it, they were ready to 
listen. They were also very interested in hearing about 
the private support of such projects in America and 
Britain. These businessmen included the directorship of 
such firms as I. G. Farben, Bemberg and Glanzstoff. 
They themselves contributed and formed a Werbekreis 
to get others to give. The city director, Dr. Hans 
Bremme, and his wife accepted membership in_ this 
Werbekreis. The mayor has been a member of the Verein 
since its founding. 

When a summer camp was set up in the beautiful 
Dhuennthal by the center workers, the city loaned tents 
and cots and supplied quite a stock of groceries. The 
bunker children were taken for ten days vacation—an 
inadequate length of time, but a real holiday neverthe- 
less. For some, it was the first glimpse of country; for 
most, the first experience of “camping out.” A number 
of them regarded a toothbrush with intense curiosity, 
and the piece of soap given to each child was a carefully 
guarded treasure. All the German workers looked to 
the Americans for planning and program ideas, question- 
ing us about camping in America, budget, recreation, 
and so on. But seeing what meager facilities and patheti- 
cally small funds the German workers accepted as ade- 
quate, the Americans grew reticent. The children adored 
the camp, not one was homesick, though a number of 
the bunker children trembled and shook during electric 
storms. Within the thick walls of the bunker they ex- 
plained, one could not hear thunder or rain or see 
lightning. 


Oz CAN DRAW ANY AND MANY CONCLUSIONS FROM THE 
experience in Wuppertal. When the Americans made the 
Germans really see the democratic purpose, they em- 
braced democracy ardently, as when the Verein, con- 
fronted with a too individualistic chairman, voted for 
rotating chairmanship, with each member serving for 
one month, Again, the youth responded to a discussion 
of democracy by asking for representation in the Verern— 
and finally getting it. However interpreted, the center 
certainly showed that despite the long Hitler years the 
German people still have the capacity for friendship and 
neighborliness, if and when the occupation joins hands 
with the better German leadership to show them the way. 
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On the Labor-Management Front 


JOHN A. FITCH 


is The Survey oF Jury 1, 1925, Is THIS BRIEF NOTE: 
“According to Dr. F. L. Hoffman of New York City, 
five women have died and ten have been made ill in a 
factory in East Orange, New Jersey, by poisoning with 
the minute amounts of radium used in painting luminous 
dials on watches.” 

On December 3, 1951, the newspapers carried the story 
of the death of the forty-first person known to have been 
a victim of exposure to radium poisoning more than 
thirty years ago, in the same factory, which was estab- 
lished in 1917. 

About 250 girls were employed to paint figures by 
hand on the dials of watches and clocks, using a paint 
containing a small amount of radium. At that time no 
one knew of the possible effect of small particles of radium 
on the human system. The girls were in the habit of giv- 
ing a fine point to their brushes by twisting them between 
their lips. After a year or two of this some of them began 
to develop what appeared to be neuralgic pains. Others 
had trouble with their teeth. These conditions grew 
worse and dentists began to suspect some sort of occu- 
pational poisoning. Then some of the former workers be- 
came desperately ill, and six or seven years after the 
original exposure, deaths began to occur. By 1925, as 
stated above, five had died. Four years later the number 
had risen to fifteen, and so the tragic story continues to 
run its course until now, at the opening of a new year, 
the known toll is forty-one. Most of the deaths occurred 
within five or six years of the development of the symp- 
toms. In other cases the poison has remained latent in the 
system only to assert itself with renewed force after many 
years of apparent good health. 

Doctors at first ascribed the illnesses, mistakenly, to a 
half dozen different causes. In 1925, Dr. Harrison S. 
Martland, then and now medical examiner for Essex 
County, New Jersey, definitely established the fact that 
the illnesses were the result of radium poisoning. Since 
then, the factory where the doomed employes worked has 
been closed, but the ravages initiated more than thirty 
years ago continue. No one knows how many potential 
victims are still alive. About 250 girls were employed at 
this work at any one time, and the total number exposed 
for varying periods between 1917 and 1924 is estimated 
at 800. 

The New Jersey Workmen’s Compensation Law as it 
stood in the early 1920’s included a limited number of oc- 
cupational diseases for which compensation had to be 
paid. The list did not include radium poisoning. In 
1926, the families of two girls who had died brought a 
damage suit against the company. The employer denied 
responsibility but settled the cases out of court for an 
amount approximately equal to what would have been 
paid under Compensation Law coverage. Early in 1927, 
five girls who were suffering from the poison started a 
suit against the company. The case dragged on for a 
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year. The company pleaded statute of limitations. F inally, 
however, an out-of-court settlement was reached. _Each 
girl received $10,000. outright and a monthly pension of 
$50, to continue as long as illness continued. The com- 
pany agreed also to pay all medical and hospitalization 
expense, past and future. Other cases were settled up to 
1935. In that year the Supreme Court of New Jersey 
freed the company from further liability. Hence, there 
has been no compensation for any cases arising since that 
time. 

The New Jersey Consumers League has played a major 
role in this story from the beginning. Katherine Wiley, 
executive secretary in the 1920’s, interviewed the sufferers 
and brought their cases to the attention of Dr. Alice 
Hamilton, Dr. Martland, and others. She counseled and 
encouraged the five girls who sued the company in 1925, 
Acting for the League Miss Wiley campaigned vigorously 
for an amendment to the State Compensation Law which 
would include radium poisoning as a compensable disease, 
and achieved success in the legislature of 1925. In 1950, 
all occupational diseases were made compensable. 

On December 1, 1951, the day before the death of the 
forty-first infected worker, the League held a meeting to 
celebrate the 50th anniversary of its founding. Dr. Hamil- 
ton, whose name is written large in the history of the 
fight to protect workers everywhere from industrial 
poisoning, read a citation in honor of Dr. Martland. In 
part, it stated: 

“Dr. Martland’s great work on radiation injuries began 
in 1925 when he traced the cause of fatal illness among 
employes of a luminous watch dial factory to a radio-active 
paint. The results of that research, now known and used 
the world over, have saved many lives. The comparative 
safety with which lethal radiation has been handled in 
the development of atomic energy is recognized as due in 
large part to Dr. Martland.” 

The U. S. Atomic Energy Commission has recognized 
Dr. Martland’s contributions to an understanding of the 
effects of contact with radio-active material. In Novem- 
ber 1951, the Commission’s Technical Information Service 
published a reprint of seven of Dr. Martland’s papers 
dealing with the New Jersey experience. 


+ + + 


Tue CIO Department For INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS HAS 
issued Volume 1, Number 1, of CIO World Affairs Bul- 
letin which will report on “happenings in the field of in- 
ternational labor and foreign affairs.” The first issue in- 
cludes reports of last summer’s meeting of the Interna- 
tional Conference of Free Trade Unions, and of the 
ILO Conference at Geneva. 

Further evidence of organized labor’s increased interest 
in foreign affairs is indicated by a recent issue of CIO’s 
monthly Economic Outlook which is devoted in its en- 
tirety to a discussion of “Point 4.” As evidence of the pos- 
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sibilities of this program the Outlook cites the work of 
‘dorace Holmes, a former county agricultural agent from 
Tennessee who has been doing a job in India. He went 
-o work first under a contract with the Indian Govern- 
ment in a 100-square-mile area where 5,000 farmers were 
sing primitive methods. He induced them to use a 
petter grade of seed wheat and so increased their yield. 
hen he “found a native legume that was regarded as a 
weed, because even the sacred cows that roamed the coun- 
tryside wouldn’t eat it.” He persuaded the farmers to 
plant the legume and turn it under, to provide nitrogen 
for the soil. He showed them how to make compost in 
pits and use it to fertilize their fields. He demonstrated 
to them that inoculation would save their draft animals— 
sabout the only motive power the farmer has except his 
own strength—from rinderpest and other diseases. He in- 
troduced new strains of potatoes developed by Indian re- 
:searchers but hitherto ignored by the farmers. He demon- 
-strated the advantages of a small iron plowshare, made in 
India at a cost of $1.75, over the traditional wooden plow. 
He improvised a simple threshing machine and other 
equipment within the means of most of the farmers. 
_ “Horace Holmes couldn’t personally teach all the 5,000 
farmers in the Etawah district; he worked through a num- 
ber of Indian technicians, more than 300 of whom he 
trained. He won their respect by going into the fields 
and showing them how to plow, cultivate, and harvest by 
better methods. He showed them he didn’t mind 
getting his hands dirty and his body tired. He didn’t call 
on them to do anything he couldn’t or wouldn’t do him- 
self. 
_ “After his two-year contract expired, the Indian Govern- 
ment specifically asked that Holmes be sent back to In- 
dia under the Point 4 program to help establish a nation- 
wide agricultural extension service. As the result of three 
years of what was a genuine Point 4 effort, the Indian 
farmers of Etawah have doubled their wheat yield from 
an average of 13 bushels to an average of 26 bushels to 
the acre. Their average yield of potatoes has been more 
‘than doubled. 

“Now Horace Holmes is working through the Indian 
Government and setting up other demonstration areas 
like the one around Etawah. He has proved to his own 
‘satisfaction and that of the Indians themselves that the 
problem of famine can be licked in India. He has shown 
that the farmers are eager-and able to go forward a few 
simple, practical steps at a time. Holmes believes that 
with 50 good American county agents as a nucleus, 50,- 
000 Indians can be trained to work directly with the 
farmers to apply the lessons of Etawah. Agricultural ex- 
perts believe that in this way India can free itself from the 
threat of famine in five to ten years.” 


Se an BON g 


“Wire Cortrar Unionization vs. Goon Business 
Management” is the title of an article in the November 
1951 Management Review, taken from Manpower Man- 
agement published by General Foods Corporation. Secre- 
tary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin is quoted as saying, “Less 
than 2 million of the 15 million white collar workers are 
members of labor unions. These workers need organized 
labor; and organized labor needs them.” _ 

Says Manpower Management, “Let’s examine whether 
or not this is necessarily so.” 


“The conditions of 50, 75 or 100 years ago which would 
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have made that statement a valid one no longer exist. 
American workers, and the white collar group in particu- 
lar, enjoy working standards unexcelled anywhere. . 

“On the question of wages, Secretary Tobin .. . puts his 
finger on a potentially sore spot. There is evidence that 
the wages of clerical workers in some businesses have been 
held down, and that the subsequent unionizing of these 
people resulted in substantial advances. . . 

“Although the cleavage between shop and office is some- 
times regrettable, it nevertheless exists. It is this basic 
difference in attitude and identity that has been among 
the principal factors resulting in ‘snobbishness’ of white 
collar people toward labor unionism. Not only has the 
typical office or technical worker had less to complain 
about in hours, wages, and working conditions, but he 
has been able more easily to visualize his part in the total 
enterprise and the opportunities that it holds open to him. 
Further strengthening of communications between man- 
agement and its white collar employes can be a power- 
ful block to unionism. ... 

“There are numerous advantages on management’s side 
in meeting this challenge, but this is no time for com- 
placency. Participation makes for strong and effective 
business and industry, says Secretary Tobin, and this is 
true. We have the opportunity to demonstrate further 
that such participation is both possible and more effective 
without another party standing between management and 
employes to guarantee that it will be so.” 


+ + 4 


“WHILE RABBLE-ROUSERS AND DEMAGOGUES HAVE BEEN 
twisting the meaning of ‘democracy’ to their own uses, 
American business men have made the American corpo- 
ration almost a perfect symbol of the true meaning of 
the word.”—Freperick C. Crawrorp, former president 
National Association of Manufacturers in New York 
World-Telegram and Sun. 


+ + + 


A CZECH REFUGEE IN WESTERN EvuROPE HAS WRITTEN THE 
CIO that in November 1951 a turning point was reached 
“in the undercover fight of the Czech workers against 
their Stalinist rulers.” As a result of passive resistance on 
the part of the workers some concessions have been made 
leading to the introduction of some elements of democracy 
in trade union elections. 

Since 1948, he writes in the CIO News, all union officers 
“from the president of the national federation to the shop 
stewards, have been elected ‘unanimously’ from lists 
handed down by the authorities. . . 

“An almost revolutionary change in this system oc- 
curred when the trade union organization recently de- 
cided that, on the shop level, elections of union officers 
were to be free. Balloting was to be secret, and the lists 
of candidates could be changed to include men the 
workers themselves will choose. 

“Compared to the rights enjoyed by a free) labor move- 
ment,” the writer continues, “this limited privilege seems 
small. But in a Stalinist country of one-party rule and 
police terror, such a concession to pressure and dissatis- 
faction from ‘below’ is quite unprecedented... . The very 
granting of the free vote, in a spot that may affect the 
entire Czech economy, must be viewed as an enormous 
victory in the workers’ stubborn battle against the 
oppressors of their country.” 
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Lincoln and World Human Rights 


BRUNO LASKER 


EATED LIKE A ROMAN EMPEROR IN THE 
She temple at Washington, the 
figuce of Abraham Lincoln invites vener- 
ation. But his words, carved into the 
temple walls, evoke love. Lincoln, as 
his contemporaries saw him, was no 
heroic figure; but neither was he—as the 
“debunking” school of biographers por- 
tray him—a “diplomat in carpet slippers” 
who did not fully understand what went 
on around him. He knew well enough. 
His book learning was not wide, but it 
was deep. He understood human nature. 
If at times he appointed to a position of 
importance a “howling jackass,” to use 
his own words, it was because the man 
in question possessed some gift or in- 
terest that was needed for the job. 

Abraham Lincoln was one of the first 
on this continent to envisage the striving 
for human dignity as an international 
movement. We may claim him today 
as one of the originators of a world code 
of basic human rights. He was able to 
play that role because he sought personal 
contact with representatives of freedom- 
loving people everywhere. From what 
they told him as well as from his own 
observations he distilled the essential 
lines of his policy. 

Abraham Lincoln was a_ national 
figure for only a short space of time. 
During the greater part of his life he 
listened rather than spoke, learned rather 
than taught. When he did speak in 
public, it was from lifelong conviction. 
The depth of that conviction has some- 
times been questioned because, before 
his supreme task of preserving the 
Union, he postponed time and again the 
eagerly expected declaration that would 
free the slaves. But he never lost sight 
of that goal. 

In his mind it was linked to other 
causes, above all to the cause of freedom 
wherever it was denied or threatened. 
Then as now, there was confusion over 
how Americans might best help others 
who had but recently won their liberty 
and lived in precarious uncertainty of 
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—By a former editor of The Survey, 
who has written widely on problems 
of the Pacific, and on the implemen- 
tation of democratic principles. 
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their future, or those still 
held in bondage, whether 
by indigenous or by alien 
rulers. Then as now, it 
was one thing to stand 
up for elementary human 
rights as a general prin- 
ciple and quite another 
to do something effective 
about them in a given 
case. 

Early in life Abraham 
Lincoln was stirred by 
the poems of Robert 
Burns and of Lord 
Byron. He often spoke of 
Byron’s fight for freedom 
in Greece. Years later in 
1852, in a eulogy in the 
Illinois State House, he 
praised Henry Clay’s ef- 
forts in behalf of the 
Greeks’ liberation from 
Turkish rule. Many of 
Lincoln’s addresses on la- 
bor questions reflect his 
sympathy with the trade union move- 
ment in England. John Bright, the great 
Liberal, became his friend, as did Rich- 
ard Cobden, who became an eloquent 
spokesman for the Union in the British 
Parliament. 

Lincoln was impressed by Garibaldi’s 
autobiography. In 1861, he offered this 
“distinguished soldier of freedom” a ma- 
jor general’s commission in the United 
States Army. In 1849, in Springfield, he 
acted as spokesman for a committee 
drafting a resolution of admiration, sym- 
pathy, and good wishes to Louis Kossuth 
and the Hungarian revolutionaries. He 
also showed concern over the Russian 
serfs’ struggle for emancipation. 

Throughout his public career Abra- 
ham Lincoln was in close touch with the 
German revolutionary expatriates who 
had sought refuge in the United States. 
For a time he owned the Staats-Angzei- 
ger, the liberal organ of the Germans in 
Springheld. In a message to Chicago 
Germans in 1858, he stressed the com- 
mon opposition of German and Amer- 
ican liberals to class privilege. Two out- 
standing German revolutionaries, Carl 
Schurz and Franz Siegel, were his inti- 
mate friends, 


Frank H. Bauer from Frederic Lewis 


Before the rise of the working class in 
the Western world, culture was usually 
regarded as an attribute of wealth and 
leisure. Abraham Lincoln refuted this 
concept with vigor. Because he believed 
socialism would perpetuate a classbound - 
society, he opposed it. But in replying to 
a delegation of Lancashire working men 
in New York, in March 1864, he said: 

“The strongest bond of human sym- 
pathy, outside of the family relations, 
should be one uniting all working peo- 
ple, of all nations, and tongues, and 
kindreds.” 


it A UNIQUE LEGISLATIVE ACT, ABRAHAM 
Lincoln testified to his belief in the 
abilities of the common people, when 
reared in freedom. Under his presi- 
dency, federal recognition was for the 
first time given to the broader aims of 
adult education. As originally passed 
in 1862, the land-grant act made funds 
available not only to agricultural col- 
leges but also to mechanics’ institutes and 
other centers of workers’ education, 
where teaching could embrace science, 
economics, literature, and art, not only 
vocational training. Lincoln was con- 
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vinced that a free people with access to 
knowledge 
civilization. 


would produce a 


high 


We can summarize Abraham Lin- 


coln’s message for our day by saying 
ithat it embraced three closely  inter- 
* woven principles: 


_ First, the United States must ever be, 


as John Bright had called it, “the home 
of freedom and a refuge for the op- 
pressed of every race and of every class.” 


Second, Americans must not be con- 


tent with their heritage, great as it is, but 


should seek ever to enrich it and to 
make it accessible to larger numbers. In 
his famous address at the Cooper Union 
in New York, in 1860, Lincoln said: 

~ “IT do not mean to say we are bound 
implicitly in whatever our fathers did. 


“To do so would be to discard all the 


lights of current experience—to reject 
progress, all improvement. What I do 


‘say is, that if we would supplant the 


a 


opinions and policy of our fathers in 


‘any case, we should do so on evidence so 
‘conclusive, and arguments so clear, that 
even their great authority, fairly con- 
‘sidered and weighed, cannot stand.” 
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Third, America cannot live for itself 
alone. In replying to an address of the 
International Workingmen’s Association, 


‘Lincoln said that the purpose of a 


* 


4 


- 
a 


nation is “to promote the welfare and 
happiness by benevolent intercourse and 
example.” 


a THREE OF THESE PRINCIPLES WERE 
rooted in a religious faith derived from 


frequent study of the Bible but un- 


attached to any divisive creed. 


Indeed, 


it was a faith which today unites many 
people of different denominations, a 


faith in the oneness of the human family. 
It expressed a conviction that underlies 


the whole of the historical development 
of American thought: identification of 


— 


the national interest with the universal 
aspiration of men to the dignity of free- 
dom and of equal rights. 

There are moments when that con- 
viction is seen clearly, others when it is 
obscured. The struggle for liberty in 
Lincoln’s day was limited to Europe and 
the Americas; today it encompasses the 
whole world. From countries the very 
names of which were unfamiliar to most 
Americans a few years ago, there appear 
among us once again men and women 
who are asking for help in their struggle 
to shake off oppression or threat of con- 
quest. Like some of the great Euro- 
pean figures ninety years ago they come 
here not only for material aid but to 
seek the support of our steadfast faith. 
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As we read the poets and prose writers 
who flourished in Lincoln’s time, we be- 
come aware that underneath all the va- 
riety of their views there was this com- 
mon faith. Whitman and Whittier in 
America, Charles Dickens, Leo Tolstoy, 
Guiseppe Mazzini, Victor Hugo, Karl 
Marx abroad, were at one in their belief 
that all men must live in freedom. With 
all the clash of ideas that characterized 
the era there was an unmistakable unity 
of aspiration. James Russell Lowell, who 
edited the Atlantic Monthly when Lin- 
coln was elected to the presidency, ex- 
pressed it in these words in his poem, 
“The Present Crisis”: 


For mankind are one in spirit, and an 
instinct bears along, 

Round the earth’s electric circle, the 
swift flash of right or wrong; 

Whether conscious or unconscious, yet 
Humanity’s vast frame 

Through its ocean-sundered fibres feels 
the gush of joy or shame:— 

In the gain or loss of one race all the 
rest have equal claim. 


That sense of unity was submerged in 
the succeeding years but never quite lost. 

In the middle of the nineteenth 
century, liberals and class-conscious so- 
cialists, nationalists, and internationalists, 
Christians of all denominations and Jews 
and rationalists, could make common 
cause because all shared the urge to end 
human bondage. Then the rapid growth 
of international commerce and imperial 
expansion changed the picture. Indus- 
tries more and more relied on imported 
materials produced with ill-paid colored 
labor. The capitalist middle class, now 
free from the vestiges of feudalism, 
sought only to hold and enhance its own 
gains. The wage earners, now organized 
in unions, likewise tended to fight for 
their own interests and to protect their 
own welfare by demanding higher 
tariffs. The whole Western world be- 
came parasitic in that it benefited from 
the colonial system and the iniquitous 
terms of capital investment forced upon 
colored peoples. 

That age of imperial expansion is now 
grinding to a halt. This time the struggle 
for freedom is fought on all continents. 
The chief cause of human bondage no 
longer is the survival of feudal institu- 
tions, but economic injustice. Some of 
the present maladjustments are old, but 
American policies of trade and invest- 
ment have unwittingly aggravated them. 
There are corresponding opportunities to 
help in their correction—not all of them 
by means of direct economic aid in the 
form of loans or gifts or technical as- 
sistance. 


Patient and sympathetic study of the 
conditions that produce unrest is a pre- 
requisite for the success of all other 
measures. It is in this respect, perhaps, 
that we have most to learn from Abra- 
ham Lincoln. He knew that revolutions 
produce a certain amount of disorder. 
But he did not allow America’s interest 
in the economic and political stability of 
other countries to stand in the way of a 
fair appraisal of the forces at work in 
the disturbed lands or of a policy de- 
signed to gain the confidence and sup- 
port of free peoples for democracy. 

In Lincoln’s time, as in ours, there 
were those who in theory were for liberty 
but in practice shied away from the dis- 
turbances which the struggle for free- 
dom is likely to produce. In England, 
Robert Owen and William Lovett 
thought they could peacefully transform 
the “old immoral world” into a “new 
moral world” by spreading the ideas of 
Plato. But the actual leadership of the 
movement of emancipation fell into the 
hands of men who set their minds on 
immediate goals — goals which were 
bound to affect directly the interests of 
the propertied classes and hence to pro- 
duce lively and even violent opposition. 
When the workers’ demands for# fair 
taxation, for the right to organize, and 
for education remained unmet, they 
struck; and bloody riots ensued. 

Eventually, some rights were won. In 
our own country, with its vastly greater 
resources and opportunities, no perma- 
nent class stratification took place, 
though many inequalities continue to 
this day. Thus we have, since the war, 
been able to assume a position of leader- 
ship in the formulation, through the 
United Nations, of a universal code of 
basic human rights—the Declaration of 
Human Rights adopted in 1948. 


eee DRAFTING OF A UNIVERSAL CONVEN- 
tion of Human Rights, with the force of 
an international treaty, is a much more 
difficult undertaking—and may _ still 
prove impractical because the sense of 
right and wrong everywhere is closely 
connected with widely different social 
traditions and attitudes. Nevertheless our 
great American documents, beginning 
with the Declaration of Independence, 
already have influenced some of the con- 
stitutions of countries just entering the 
society of independent nations; and some 
of them use almost verbatim some of the 
great sentences of our sixteenth Presi- 
dent carved on the marble walls in 
Washington. We ourselves should turn 
to them for guidance. 
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THE COMMON WELFARE 


Toward Worldwide Mental Health 


alee FourTtH INTERNATIONAL Con- 
gress on Mental Health met in 
Mexico City December 11-19. The day 
before it opened many of the delegates 
visited the National Cathedral to watch 
the annual confirmation of children. 
There they saw about 2,000 mothers and 
fathers and as many children ranging 
in age from several weeks to several 
years. Most of the crowd had been 
waiting hours to receive the Archbishop’s 
blessing, yet no more than three chil- 
dren cried or shouted. All the others 
stood in silence or lay quiet in their 
mother’s arms. 

Here was an illustration of one of 
the major concerns of the conference. 
What relation has culture to behavior, 
or even mental health? The non-Mexi- 
can delegates, unaccustomed to pro- 
longed silence in large numbers of chil- 
dren, wondered what was behind it. 
Did it result from child rearing prac- 
tices and cultural attitudes? What did 
it means in terms of sound growth and 
development? 

Such speculation was inevitable among 
persons who had come together to con- 
sider the goals of mental health, the 
role of cultural factors in setting and 
achieving them, and the problems of 
childhood and adolescence. In 16 work 
groups, 15 technical, and 9 plenary ses- 
sions they considered these subjects as 
well as community organization, re- 
search, and the training of professional 
and semiprofessional workers. The 781 
participants came from 39 countries and 
9 international agencies. 

“At least 30 percent of all disabling 
illness is due to emotional causes,” said 
Dr. J. R. Rees of Great Britain, director 
of the World Federation of Mental 
Health. Indicating that vexing social 
problems such as drug addiction, juve- 
nile delinquency, divorce, and industrial 
unrest have large mental health com- 
ponents, he urged that psychiatrists and 
other health personnel, educators and 
social workers, anthropologists, and 
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lay citizens work together toward a com- 
mon goal—‘“a state of affairs where all 
can live happily with one another in one 
world.” 

Dr. Erik Fromm of the United States 
suggested that mental health was a state 
of mind which, being in accordance 
with man’s needs and goals, was basi- 
cally similar in different cultures. Con- 
temporary Western civilization is not 
conducive to good mental health, he 
maintained. Its emphasis upon achieve- 
ment, success, and material things has 
tended to make of man an “automaton 
with a frantic drive for work and so- 
called pleasure.” 

Dr. Fromm decried the stress placed 
in Western civilization on standardiza- 
tion and uniformity. Uniformity and 
freedom were incompatible, he said, for 
freedom permits each person to make 
the most productive use of his powers, 
while uniformity interferes with this. 

The delegates exhibited a deep interest 
in the role that cultural factors play in 
interpersonal relations. 

Dr. Telma Reca of Argentina told 
of the security felt by Indian children in 
rural settings where family and com- 
munity are guided by long standing cus- 
toms in a stable tradition. Mexican so- 
cial workers and psychiatrists reported 
on rural areas where almost no severe 
neuroses or psychoses occur in children. 


5 [ters PATTERN BEGINS 'TO CHANGE IN 
rural families living in areas close to 
cities, said Dr. Reca. Family disorganiza- 
tion becomes noticeable as young people 
move into the cities. 

City families, according to Dr. Reca, 
present a diverse picture. 
income 


In the lower 


groups, which predominate, 
mental health problems become acute as 
strong family ties weaken and society 
fails to provide adequate substitutes. 
Value systems are another source of 
conflict. Urban upon achieve- 


ment, money, and success are creating 


stress 


serious sources of friction among people 
from simpler cultures. It becomes difi- 
cult for them to maintain their tradi- 
tional direct simple tie with religion. 

In recognition of the fact that the 
foundations of good mental health are 
laid in the early years, a great deal of 


« 
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the conference time and attention was 
given to the problems of children and 
young people. Some of the participants 
suggested that perhaps Mexican children, 
such as those they saw in the National 
Cathedral, seldom cried because their 
parents’ child rearing practices fostered 
a deep sense of trust and security. They 
noted the rebozo, the long shawl worn 
by most Mexican women. During the 
first years the small child is wrapped in 
this shawl and kept in almost constant 
bodily contact with his mother. When 
he is hungry, he is breast-fed; when he 
is restless, he is patted. Always the com- 
forting adult is with him. As he be- 
comes older, he may accompany his 
father to work, if his mother must be 
away. If he lives in a rural family, he 
works with his parents in the fields. This 
intimate personal relationship seems to 
give the child great emotional support. 

Increasing urbanization and_ indus- 
trialization were reported to be seriously 
disrupting to this kind of relationship. 
Modern ways bring about a sharp break 
in Close ties as parents go to work in fac- 
tories, children go off to school, and 
marriages occur outside the home com- 
munity. Dr. Santiago Castillejos and 
Professor Antonio Ballesteros of Mexico 
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City reported on the extremely high rate 
of adolescent breakdown and suicide 
among young people who find them- 
selves thrust unprepared into a world of 
independence and responsibility. 

Commenting on studies made in 
Paris, Dr. Jenny Roudinescou of France 
observed that manf of the problems of 
mental illness in children could be pre- 
vented through better training of pro- 
fessional workers in the principles of 
mental hygiene. 

One conference work group called at- 
tention to the unmet needs of children 
deprived of parental care. It stressed the 
the importance of governmental and 
voluntary programs to provide supple- 
mentary income in many _ countries 
where families become separated because 
parents cannot support their children. 
It also urged more attention to the posi- 
tive values a child gets from his own 
family, even in instances where the 
_ parents are considered to be providing “a 
* poor home for children.” 

Some of the participants, concerned 
with what they regarded as a dispropor- 
tionate emphasis on problems of neuroses 
and psychoses in children, stressed the 
need to move from study of the patho- 
logical to study of the normal and to 
develop preventive measures. They em- 
phasized the importance of preparing 
young people for parenthood through 
education in family life, and of intro- 
ducing new knowledge of child care to 
parents in a reassuring rather than 
frightening way. 

The conference recognized the role of 
the community as increasingly important 
in improving the care of the mentally 
ill and building positive measures toward 
a mentally healthy environment. Dr. 
George Stevenson of the United States 
called for the development of local 
leadership and the provision of suf- 
ficient knowledge to communities—local, 
national, and international—to stimulate 
them to look at and meet their own 
mental health needs. He urged applica- 
tion of the principle of agency interde- 
pendence in lieu of independence and 
isolation. He also urged cooperation be- 
tween professional and lay persons in 
community planning and action for 
mental health. 

Dr. Paul Lenkau and Julia Freund, 
also of the United States, reported rich 
opportunities for building mental health 
in rural areas, based upon their experi- 
ence in Maryland. Statewide programs 
and professional staff who are willing 
to accept a slower pace can help meet 
the needs of usually neglected rural 
areas, they maintained. They suggested 
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adaptation of professional skills to a 
variety of services and creation of com- 
munity understanding through interpre- 
tation of the day-to-day activities of 
nurse, social worker, and psychiatrist. 
In discussing the importance of the 
community in the mental health of in- 
dividuals, Dr. A. V. Snejnevsky of the 
Soviet Union reported that Soviet psy- 
chiatry has rejected the views of Freud 
and psychoanalysis for those of I. Pav- 
lov and the physiological interpretation 
of behavior. Since Pavlov’s theory em- 
phasizes the social setting as the condi- 
tioning factor in the individual’s adjust- 
ment, Dr, Snejnevsky stressed the role 
of environment both in the fostering and 
prevention of neuroses and psychoses. 
The need for better research and for 
more effective use of present insights 
and knowledge about human behavior 
came out in many of the conference dis- 
cussions. As the work groups examined 
the nature of professional training in 
nursing, medicine, psychology, and _so- 
cial work, they saw marked differences 


not only among countries but also 
among professions. In a work group 
on training the consensus seemed to be 
that all professional workers who deal 
with people and their problems should 
have a common core of understanding 
about human behavior. 

Recognizing that it will be many years 
before there will be an adequate group 
of fully trained professional persons any- 
where, the conference also considered the 
possibility of defining subprofessional 
jobs and developing more limited formal 
and more extensive in-service training 
for subprofessional personnel. 

Dr. Gerald Caplan attracted consider- 
able attention with a report on the coun- 
seling and consultative services provided 
by psychiatrists in Israel. He pointed out 
that since it is impossible to give direct 
professional service to the huge numbers 
of immigrants coming into the country, 
psychiatric consultation is provided to 
the administrators and executives of 
governmental and_ intergovernmental 
bodies responsible for the immigrants 


To Frances Greely Curtis 


on her 85th birthday 
January 23, 1952 


Frances Greely Curtis is a Proper 
Bostonian if there be such a thing— 
born under the shadow, or rather the 
reflected sunlight of the State House’s 
golden dome, January 23, 1867. That 
was less than two years after the close 
of the Civil War, and she has lived hard 
by on Mt. Vernon Street in the same 
house, with summers spent in Manches- 
ter by the Sea. 


She comes of a family gifted in 
sports. One of her five brothers was 
the National College Golf champion 
and two of her four sisters won the 
National Women’s Golf championship 
several times. She herself was the first 
member of the family to win a golf 
prize back in 1894. She skates well and 
loves coasting. She can sail a boat and 
plays a fine game of tennis, Every sum- 
mer she still plays one game—doubles, 
with her nephew as her partner. 


Miss Curtis had a good schooling, 
before colleges were available to Boston 
women. She is an omniverous and dis- 
criminating reader, and if she has edu- 
cated herself she has done a good job. 


With this background she _ soon 
turned to social work. In 1893, she be- 
came a member of the board of the 
Associated Charities of Boston and later 
secretary of the Boston Cooperative 
Building Company. In 1898, she was 
appointed a member of the State Board 
of Charities by Governor Roger Wol- 


cott, and was reappointed by three later 
governors. In 1912, she was elected a 
member of the School Board of Boston 
and was re-elected three times, serving 
for thirteen years. She was one of the 
founders and an early president of the 
Boston Women’s City Club. 


Miss Curtis was -a prized long time 
member of the board of Survey Asso- 
ciates. This brought her often to New 
York. She visits here for meetings of 
the Chinese Industrial Cooperative 
Society. Only a fortnight ago she ran 
over to attend the Wednesday and Sat- 
urday matinees of Shaw and Shakes- 
peare to compare them for herself. 


Although she is a Bostonian from her 
sable tippet, inherited from a grand- 
mother, to the tips of her low-heeled 
shoes, and can be found every Sunday 
in her pew in King’s Chapel, there is no 
limit to her interests. She is a citizen of 
the world. She has traveled far and wide 
—to China, if not to Peru. 


Nothing is alien to her in_ politics, 
social work, religion, or life. Clear and 
sound-minded, bold and fearless, thrifty 
but generous, strong in her convictions 
but fair and open-minded, a Liberal 
among Conservatives, a Conservative 
among Liberals, she is, or ought to be, 
the pride of Boston, as she is the envy 
of New York. 


Happy birthday, Frances Curtis, from 
your oldest friend! 


—Charles C. Burlingham 


{Lawyer and civic leader, former president of the Board of Education and of the 
Welfare Council, Mr. Burlingham, at 94, long has been hailed as one of the first 
citizens of New York.—Editor} 
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and to the large group of untrained 
workers who meet boats, run reception 
camps, and help with resettlement. 

The conference recognized that a 
world mental health movement continu- 
ously needs to be fed new information 
and new facts, culled from more and 
better interdisciplinary and intercultural 
studies. It also brought out the impor- 
tance of studying the whole question of 
the methodology of research in interper- 
sonal relations. 

Dr. Fromm urged further investiga- 
tion into the detailed questions of hu- 
man needs and satisfactions. Others 
pointed to the need for studies to learn 
how community mental health educa- 
tion can be made most effective and 
most meaningful to each individual. 
Other areas suggested for study con- 
cerned the personalities, attitudes, and re- 
lationships of persons who deal with 
children, particularly the somewhat neg- 
lected father. The participants seemed 
to feel that a great deal remains to be 
learned about the father’s part in the 
family situation and how it contributes 
to or hinders the development of healthy 
personalities in children. 

Toward the end of the conference, the 
delegates were taken to see the huge 
new university city on the outskirts of 
Mexico City, where the many schools 
and professions which make up the 
University of Mexico are being brought 
together. The visit could in a sense be 
regarded as symbolic of the conference 


itself, which had brought together the 
skills, interest, and conviction of many 
peoples and many professions concerned 


with building healthier, happier indi- 


viduals in a more stable, peaceful world. 


—Mr. Glasser, associate chief of the 
U. S. Children’s Bureau, was formerly 
executive director of the Mudcentury 
White House Conference on Children 
and Youth. 
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A Blot on 
the Nation 


OR MONTHS, FLORIDA HAS SUFFERED 

from outbreaks of the mob violence 
which so long has blotted the history of 
various American states and communi- 
ties. The targets of Florida’s recent law- 
lessness have been the traditional victims 
of such relapses into Klanism—Negroes, 
Jews, and Roman Catholics. The insults 
and injuries to individuals, places of 
worship, and cemeteries culminated in 
an outrage which shocked the nation— 
the murder by bombing of a civic leader 
and his wife. The “offense” of Harry T. 
Moore of Mims, Florida, was a long 
record of devoted work to secure for his 
fellow Negro citizens the right to vote, 


‘and, more recently, his attempt to clear 


up a rape case and, in connection with 
it, to inquire into the shooting by a 
Florida sheriff of two handcuffed prison- 
ers. Mr. Moore was state coordinator for 


the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, and _ 
that capacity had worked tirelessly to_ 
improve race relations in his state. i 

His brutal death and that of Mrs. — 
Moore, a teacher, who succumbed to her — 
injuries a week after the outrage, has : 
stirred the consciente of the nation and 
of the state of Florida. The FBI is mak- — 
ing an investigation. Governor Warren — 
has offered a reward for the apprehen- — 
sion of the criminals, as has the — 
NAACP. The American Civil Liberties — 
Union is pressing for a Department of 
Justice inquiry into the bombing as “a ~ 
shocking violation of civil liberties . . .” 

But the Southern Regional Council,” 
in a statement on the murder, points 
to a fundamental weakness in public life 
which the Florida case dramatized. Part 
of the blame for the terrorism, the Coun- — 
cil points out, must be laid to the lack 
of “fairness and decency” in local police 
departments. The Council strongly be- 
lieves that “there is no more urgent duty 
confronting southerners who want a 
South purged of violence and terror- 
ism,” than a drive for more “skilled and 
impartial police systems.” 

In the terrible result of hatred, bigot- 
ry, and violence the one heartening note 
is this forthright demand by a responsi- 
ble group for action which goes beyond 
the detection and punishment of the 
murderers to the corruption which is 
the shame and the responsibility of all 
American communities. 


PERSONALITIES and PROJECTS 


Shee FAMILY SHOULD HAVE SOME 
choice in deciding the number of 
children they want.” 

Thus, DR. ABRAHAM STONE, just 
returned from India and Ceylon, ex- 
plained last month in an interview that 
his interest in birth control stemmed 
from a medical view of the individual 
rather than from concern over the dis- 
parity between world population and 
food supply. Neverthless, this expert in 
family planning quoted figures on the 
population growth in Southeast Asia— 
from 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 a year in 
India alone—which show clearly why 
many persons believe that a solution to 
the population problem is a prerequisite 
to the solution of all other social prob- 
lems in the area. (See pages 59-60.) 

That this view is being entertained in 
high places both in India and Ceylon is 
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indicated by the fact that they are the 
first countries to request the World 
Health Organization for a medical con- 
sultant to help initiate ways of tackling 
the problem. Quiet, earnest, twinkling- 
humored Dr. Stone, director of the Mar- 
garet Sanger Research Bureau in New 
York and vice-president of the Planned 
Parenthood Federation of America, was 
a “natural” for the job. 

In his six weeks in India Dr. Stone 
helped the government set up five pilot 
studies, involving the cooperation of a 
hundred or more couples each, to deter- 
termine whether the “rhythm method” 
would prove acceptable and_ effective 
among the Indian people. Two of the 
projects are located in an urban area, 
Delhi, and three in villages in the states 
of Mysore, Madras, and Bengal. Dr. 


Stone himself is no particular “apostle 


of the rhythm method,” but regards it 
as the most likely to succeed in a coun- 
try with the cultural traditions, high 
illiteracy rate, and poverty stricken con- 
ditions of India. He doubts whether 
other methods which involve expensive 
equipment and individual medical in- 
struction could possibly be spread among 
the masses of the people. Moreover, he 
explained, while there is nothing in the 
Hindu religion to prohibit the practice 
of birth control, Mahatma Gandhi’s ad- 
vocacy of self-control may have condi- 
tioned the leaders to choose the rhythm 
method for its official program. 

Dr. Stone was agreeably surprised to 
find almost no opposition to the idea 
of family planning in the many parts of 
India he visited, though he met people 
who felt that the initiation of a govern- 
ment sponsored program should be de- 
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aterest in methods of population control 
mong the medical men of the army. 
In Ceylon, he 
saw a country 
raced with a hu- 
Manitarian — para- 
lox: a striking 
decrease in the 
leath rate, due to 
‘mproved health 
measures, which 
mas boosted the 
ate of population 
“rowth to the 
‘astest in the 
vorld—so fast, in 
‘act, that the 
umber of Cey- 
onese is expected 
0 be doubled in the next sixteen years. 
While no pilot projects have as yet been 
set up in the country, Dr. Stone reports 
that the government is interested in 
nitiating a family planning program. 

Dr. Stone believes that one of the 
chief results of his visits to these coun- 
tries, particularly to India, was a “free- 
ang of the atmosphere.” Because his 
visits Were government sponsored, he 
said they dissipated the fear of official 
disapproval which had _ previously 
blocked development of local planned 
parenthood projects. 

+ + + 

S° MUCH HAS BEEN SAID RECENTLY 
7 about the undesirability of imposing 
American ideas on other cultures that 
some American social workers are be- 
ginning to wonder whether they have 
anything which they can usefully offer 
to countries coping with vast problems 
of human need. One person who defi- 
nitely believes they have is HENRY 
SELVER, director of the Paul Baerwald 
School of Social Work, set up in Ver- 
sailles, France, three years ago by the 
American Joint Distribution Committee 
to train persons for welfare services in 
Jewish communities in Europe, North 
Africa, and Israel. 

The school, said Dr. Selver in an 
interview in New York last month, has 
learned ways of remaining faithful to 
American social work principles while 
adapting methods to the demands of 
cultural conditions and circumstances. It 
continuously examines and modifies its 
program to meet with the practical reali- 
ties of communities which cannot pro- 
duce students with the educational quali- 
fications demanded by social work 
schools in this country.and where prob- 
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Henry Selver 


lems are so extensive that they must be 
tackled somehow in the mass. But at 
the same time it clings tenaciously to 
the concept that no service can be con- 
structive unless it is rendered in a way 


United N ations 
Dr. Abraham Stone 

that takes account of the human need to 
be recognized as a person. 

“Certain ideas from America should 
be taught to social workers everywhere,” 
Dr. Selver maintained. He identified 
three concepts: 

1. Social work is a professional job. 

2. Its main objective is to help people 
who need help to mobilize their own 
resources and to make material help, 
where required, part of a wider plan. 

3. Constructive social work involves 
the growth of both social worker and 
client and therefore necessarily includes 
the casework approach. 

The Baerwald School found that while 
these ideas could be imparted to indi- 
vidual students, the students had diff- 
culty in acting on them in communities 
and agencies in which they were com- 
pletely unfamiliar concepts. Out of this 
problem emerged a plan to take the 
school to the community to help agencies 
with recruiting and training on the spot. 


The ghettos of Tunis and Casablanca, 


North Africa, where the JDC has been 
making efforts to raise the unbelievably 
low standards of opportunity and living, 
were the first ports of call. One group 
worker and two caseworkers from the 
school faculty spent two months in Tunis 
training fifteen kindergarten teachers and 
twenty-five social workers employed in 
agencies giving medical, family welfare, 
and vocational placement services. In 
Casablanca, where the conditions of the 
Jewish community are more primitive 
and less organized than in Tunis, the 
field faculty has been working for the 
past three months almost entirely through 
the JDC-supported kindergartens and 
one large medical agency for children. 
The training has involved demonstra- 


tions of programs to meet a child’s need 
for activity and recruitment of promising 
personnel from the community, as well 
as efforts to show the differences be- 
tween relief-giving methods and_atti- 
tudes which weaken and those which 
encourage self-respect and self-reliance. 

This traveling training service actually 
provides more than the little that could 
be expected from such short term 
courses, according to Dr. Selver, for it 
paves the way for further work to be 
done by students now in the school who 
will return to the communities after they 
have finished eleven months of intensive 
study and field work. The school has a 
capacity of thirty-five resident students, 
all on full scholarships, who are selected 
on the basis not only of their own po- 
tentialities but also of the needs of their 
communities. 

Dr. Selver believes that the Paul Baer- 
wald School is exerting a real influence 
on European social work thought and 
standards, both inside and outside Jewish 
communities. Those Paris agencies, 
some governmental and some Jewish, 
which have agreed to accept its field 
work placements have also accepted its 
training supervisors and are therefore in 
a position to watch social work in prac- 
tice according to the school’s concepts. 
In addition, a number of local govern- 
mental departments in other parts of 
Europe—Brussels and Lieges, to name 
two—have indicated their interest by 
requesting the school to conduct insti- 
tutes in their localities. Moreover, the 
school has accepted three students from 
the faculties of European governmental 
schools of social work. 

Henry Selver, the man who directs all 
this, believes in the American social 
worker’s respect for the individual with 
almost missionary zeal. Born and highly 
educated in Germany (University of 
Leipzig), where he specialized in educa- 
tion, he came to the United States as a 
refugee from the Nazis in 1938. Here 
he turned down an offer to teach college 
German to accept his first social work 
job with the Jewish Child Care Associa- 
tion in New York. This was enough to 
convince him that in social work he 
could find the new life he wanted, and 
as soon as possible he turned for pro- 
fessional training to the New York 
School of Social Work. After receiving 
his master’s degree he worked in a num- 
ber of social agencies in Chicago, New 
York, and Newark. 

“The one great thing that American 
social work has to offer to the world,” 
he said to the interviewer, “is recogni- 
tion of people as people.” 
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OCCUPATIONAL CHOICE: An Ap- 
proach to a Gereral Theory, by Eli 
Ginzberg, Sol W. Ginsburg, M.D., Sid- 
ney Axelrad, and John L. Herma. Co- 
lumbia University Press. $3.75 

EVERAL YEARS OF RESEARCH WERE 
directed toward the development of 

the general theory of vocational choice 
stated here, in reply to the question: 
How do individuals make decisions 
about their occupations? ‘The book in- 
cludes restatements of fact long known 
to serious counselors of youth, excellent 
weaving of these facts into a compact 
fabric of theory, some brilliant insights 
into needed research, and repeated ra- 
tionalizations of major omissions from 
the research design. 

The authors sweep aside, as irrelevant 
or confusing, extant theories and find- 
ings—one way of clearing the decks for 
a fresh start, but one that fails to inte- 
grate what has gone before with what 
is to come. 

The basic hypothesis tested is that 
vocational choice is a developmental 
process; that people select their occupa- 
tions by a series of decisions made over 
a long period. Finding prior studies un- 
fruitful, the authors sought to carry out 
an investigation broad enough to en- 
compass all the forces at work except 
the emotional factors. This is a serious 
omission, but the reader is almost per- 
suaded of its necessity. 


Syne SELECTED FOR “FREEDOM OF 
choice” in our culture, were 67 white 
males with I.Q.’s above 120, aged 11 
through 24, urban dwellers, Protestant 
or Catholic, Anglo-Saxon, without emo- 
tional or physical handicap, students of 
the Horace Mann School or Columbia 
University. Their fathers earned be- 
tween $10,000 and $20,000 annually. 
Each subject was questioned for about 
an hour. Their responses were then 
abstracted and subjectively analyzed. 

Following their hypothesis, the au- 
thors conclude that the individual goes 
through distinctive stages in the process 
of making occupational decisions; they 
develop a chronology of occupational 
choice. ; 

Between the ages of 6 and 11, the 
individual’s choices are largely on a 
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“fantasy” basis; from 11 to 19, he makes 
a “tentative” choice; in early adulthood 
he makes a “realistic” choice. 

The process is refined even further by 
a pin-pointing of substages. Thus the 
“realistic? phase has the “exploration” 
period in which the youth tries to ac- 
quire experience needed to make his 
choice; the “crystallization” period in 
which he commits himself to a choice; 
finally, the “specification” stage when 
specialization within a given field is de- 
termined. Supplementary study of eight 
college women and seventeen boys from 
a lower income group yielded patterns 
confirming these. 


ltr READER MUST ASK HIMSELF HOW 
well the authors comprehend the psy- 
chology of the adolescents they have 
studied. What students of adolescence 
or of emotions, it may be asked, would 
write, “... young people . . . are under- 
going deep-seated emotional experiences 
which obscure their basic needs and de- 
sires.’ Are needs and desires obscured 
or illuminated and formed by emotional 
experiences ? 

The authors state clearly that they 
were not interested in a statistical study 
but in a “subjective” analysis. One 
suspects that the subjective aspect was 
overdone. Of sixty-seven subjects only 
a very few are used as illustrations and 
the name of one boy, Robert, occurs time 
and time again. 

These are some of the reservations 
that will need to be kept in mind 


id 
we 
q 
~~ 
at 


when reading this persuasively written 
exposition, 

Much research will undoubtedly stem 
from it, research designed to validate the 
present study, disprove it, or more sig- 
nificantly, accept and use what we know 


about fantasy and the emotions and 
probe the way in which fantasy and 
reality interact in the adjusted person 
making his occupational choices. 
LronarD SMALL 
Director, Special Research Projects 
Vocational Advisory Service 


WOMAN AT WORK—The Autobiogra- 
phy of Mary Anderson, as told to Mary 
N. Winslow. University of Minnesota 
Press, $3.50 


ROM A SMALL FARM IN A SMALL TOWN 
ES Sweden, Mary Anderson, at the 
age of sixteen, came to join her sister in 
a small town in Michigan, USA. It was 
there that she began her career in this 
country—a career which led her by the 
hard road to a position of outstanding 
leadership in the labor movement both 
here and abroad. It led her from domes- 
tic worker to factory worker, to union 
organizer, to union negotiator, to the 
directorship of the Women’s Bureau in 
the U. S. Department of Labor—a posi- 
tion she created and held through the 
terms of five Presidents, three Republi- 
cans and two Democrats, and four 
Secretaries of Labor, two Democrats and 
two Republicans. 

Her life story, as she tells it to Mary 
Winslow, differs in many ways from the 
conventional “rags to riches,” “newsboy 
to President” success story with which 
we are so familiar. It is in fact a success 
story, but her success was achieved not 
in building riches for herself, but in 
helping to improve the economic and 
social status of working women every- 
where. : 

It is told with simplicity, humor, and 
gaiety. From the day she bought her 
first hat in Liverpool, with the small 
amount of money her father had given 
her, to the day she retired from the Wo- 
men’s Bureau, there is never a word of 
complaint or discouragement, and the 
going was rough for many years. 

Her gift of leadership was recognized 
very early, not only by the women with 
whom she worked in the boot and shoe 
factory and in the Women’s Trade 
Union League but by the men in the 
trade unions as well, and she makes it 
clear that the men in the trade unions 
were as reluctant to recognize women in 
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those days as were employers in the busi- 
ness world. 

Throughout her fight for better work- 
ing conditions, equal pay for equal work, 
and fair labor standards for women she 
always held to the principle that women 
had a definite responsibility to give value 
received. Mary Anderson was no “‘starry- 
eyed” reformer or ‘“do-gooder.’ She 
mever created situations but she was al- 
Ways ready to meet and resolve them 
when they were put before her. ~ 

Mary Winslow deserves special praise 
for an outstanding job of collating and 
editing. She has preserved the conti- 
nuity and sequence of the story as well 
as the personality of Mary Anderson 
who, on retirement from public office 
could say so truthfully, “I know I have 
had a fine, full life.” 

_ This autobiography is recommended 
reading for officers and members of trade 
unions, for the present generation of 
working women who are unconsciously 
enjoying the fruit of her labors, for em- 
ployers, and for students of industrial 
human relations. University, public, and 
union libraries will find it a valuable 
addition to their shelves. 

LoutsE GRriFFITH 
Bureau of Employment Security 
U. S. Department of Labor 


ETHICS AS A RELIGION, by David 
Saville Muzzey. Simon and Schuster. 
$2.75 


W' ARE OFTEN TOLD THAT THE MAJOR 
issue of our age is a choice be- 
tween totalitarianism, right or left, and 
religion, by which advocates are apt to 
mean their own favorite among the tra- 
ditional religious beliefs. A third possi- 
bility is presented for consideration by 
this Columbia University emeritus pro- 
fessor of history who left the Congrega- 
tional ministry and became one of the 
leaders of the Ethical Culture Society of 
New York. 

Ethical Culture, too, is in its own way 
traditional. Long ago, inspired souls 
preached that conduct is more impor- 
tant than dogma, an awakened sense 
of human responsibility more important 
‘than trust in the supernatural. The dif- 
ference, however, is the special emphasis 
given to these leading principles. In- 
‘stead of teaching that right conduct 
comes only from correct religious belief, 
Ethical Religion says that the striving 
for better thought and action has itself 
constantly refined and humanized the 
dogmas and must continue to do so. 
As against the doctrine of corruption 
through Adam’s fall, it insists that man 
thas the power as well as the duty to live 


aright. About God and the future life, 
Ethical Societies ask no conformity of 
belief any more than they require assent 
to the metaphysics of the founder, Felix 
Adler. 

Such a religion is a meeting-ground 
for people of good will everywhere. 
Most Buddhists, Taoists, Moslems, Jews, 
as well as the utterly unchurched seem 
likely to remain outside Christianity. 
Ethical Religion offers a broader basis of 
union, appealing as it does to those 
“aspirations and obligations which are 
native to the heart of men.” 

Persons of different outlook from Dr. 
Muzzey’s will be encouraged to read all 
his chapters because of his well known 
scholarship, his fairness, his skill as a 
writer. Many will say that most of his 
positions are already taken by the more 
liberal groups in the older faiths, so 
that often the chief difference would 
seem to be only a matter of how the 
basic beliefs are phrased. Many people 
are moved by sentiment to keep tradi- 
tional words though giving them a 
changed meaning. The meaning and 
the resulting conduct are the main thing. 
That is why those who begin with other 
first premises will when the 
writer says: 

“We are all embarked on the quest 
for truth. We are all passengers on the 
ship that is seeking port through the 
storms and fogs of this earthly life. And 
in this perilous voyage we all need what 
any one of us can contribute of mental 
enlightenment, moral courage and 
spiritual vision.” Henry NEUMANN 
Society for Ethical Culture 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


agree 


SPOKESMEN FOR ETHICAL RELI- 
GION, by Henry Neumann. Beacon 
Press. $2 


fa aii THE EruHicaAL CULTURE 
movement is composed of a series 
of comparatively small groups, it has 
exercised an influence in this country 
out of all proportion to its numbers. 
This book tells many of the reasons why. 
Published as part of the celebration of 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of the or- 
ganization by Felix Adler in 1876 of 
the first Ethical Culture Society in 
America, it is a treasure house of source 
material for those interested in the his- 
tory of the Ethical Movement and the 
work of its leaders in half a dozen cities. 

These men and women received their 
inspiration and early impulses from the 
work of Felix Adler, William Salter, 
Stanton Coit, John L. Elliott, and of Dr. 
Neumann himself, who so modestly 
presents the case for his associates and 


HOW CRIMINAL 
CORRECTION 


WORKS 


inside and outside 
prison walls 


SOCIAL TREATMENT 
IN PROBATION 
AND DELINQUENCY 


New Second Edition 


Provides insight into social problems 
and tensions of American youth. It 
analyzes the work of the juvenile 
court, probation department, and juve- 
nile police bureau in their legal and 
social aspects. It discusses techniques 
and social processes involved in pres- 
ent-day probation and juvenile court 
work—and presents the programs of 
social agencies concerned with treat- 
ment and prevention of delinquency. 
By Pauline V. Young, Research Soct- 
ologist. 2nd Edition. 536 pp., $7.00. 


CONTEMPORARY 
CORRECTION 


Just Published 


A new book giving expert informa- 
tion on contemporary penology and 
correction, and major developments 
in the field of correctional treatment. 
It covers several varieties of correc- 
tional institutions for children, adol- 
escents, and adults, and extramural 
forms of treatment such as probation, 
parole, and other services. Edited by 
Paul W. Tappan, Prof. of Sociol. 
and Lecturer in Law, N. Y. U. 434 
bp., 20 illus., $5.75. 


Here is an objective approach to 
the problem of juvenile delinquency 
with emphasis on the psychological 
and sociological factors that enter 
into behavior, and the social work 
and legal approach involved in the 
correctional process. The book takes 
up the causes of delinquent behavior, 
and the development and role of 
juvenile and adolescent courts. Covers 
probation, social work, detention, 
institutional segregation, and other 
methods by which the delinquent is 
treated. By Paul W. Tappan, Prof. 
of Sociol. and Lecturer in Law, 
N. Y. U. 613 pp., 19 alhis., 36:00. 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE, or SEND 
COUPON FOR FREE EXAMINATION 
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1 McGraw-Hill Book Co. : 
y 330 W. 42 St., NYC 36 1 
1 Send me book(s) checked below for 10 J& 
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f cents for delivery, and return unwanted 
Ebooks postpaid. | 
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Summer Session 


JUNE 16 to JULY 26 AND 
JULY 28 to AUGUST 30 


1200 REGULARLY ACCREDITED SUBJECTS 
AND SPECIAL PROJECTS FROM WHICH 
TO CHOOSE AT... 


MINNESOTA 


Learning and leisure go together at 
Minnesota Summer Session in the City 
of Lakes. 


SPECIAL COURSES IN SOCIOLOGY 
AND SOCIAL WORK—ALSO FEA- 
TURING PROJECTS IN... 


® Mass Media of Communication 
® Modern Language Institute 
@ Intensive Beginning Greek 
@® Intensive Russian 
@ High School Dramatic Workshop 

® @ Renaissance Seminar 
@ Efficient Reading 
@ American Studies 
® Business History 
@ Language Arts 
© Printed Media 
@ Scandinavian Studies 


WRITE NOW FOR 
HELPFUL BULLETIN! 


Dean Summer Session 


UNIVERSITY OF 
MINNESOTA 


768 JOHNSTON HALL 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


INTERNATIONAL 
UNIVERSITIES 


PRESS 
AGAIN AVAILABLE 


INTRODUCTION 
TO GROUP THERAPY 


By S. R. Slavson 


... this is distinctly a human 
document. From the objective 
description of cases, the gen- 
eral reader, especially parents, 
teachers, religious educators 
and social workers, will gain 
insight into the causes as well 
as the treatment of anti-social 
persons.” — Religious Educa- 
tion 


“6 


International Universities Press, Ine. 
227 West 13 Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
Please mail: Introduction to Group Therapy 


(J Remittance enclosed (} Send €.0.D. 
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many fellow-workers. The book seeks 
to make clear what moved these people 
who devoted their lives directly or in- 
directly to the evolution of a more ethi- 
cal attitude towards their neighbors. Dr. 
Neumann says that most of them would 
have subscribed to the statement of 
Emerson that: “The progress of re- 
ligion is steadily to its identity with 
morals.” 

Any reviewer would be tempted to a 
whole series of “quotes” to illustrate the 
practical references to the many social 
reforms in which Dr. Adler and the 
other leaders took the initiative, or 
shared in giving the early impulse and 
then more than willingly encouraged 
the taking over by others with less re- 
stricted personnel to draw from. All 
of these much needed movements are 
shown not only as effective in their 
prime objectives but having a secondary 
benefit in the development through them 
of a more democratic community spirit. 
A reading of this little book makes 
clear what caused Dr. Neumann to com- 
pile it. He is himself a spokesman for 
an Ethical Religion inspired among 
others by this comment of Dr. Adler: 

“The religious world today is groping 
after a conception of God, especially a 
‘social’ conception more in keeping with 
the new light which democracy has 
brought into the world. The divine or 
perfect ideal cannot be an individual one 
but must be a whole society, from which 
none can be shut out, not a kingdom 
but a spiritual republic.” 

To seekers of a modern religion it 
has much to offer. Rosert D. Kon 
Architect, New York City 
RAND McNALLY COSMOPOLITAN 

WORLD ATLAS (New Census Edi- 

tion). Rand McNally. $12.50 
le 1949, THE 


‘ atlas 


FIRST OF THIS 

the  Carey-Thomas 
Award as the most outstanding example 
of creative publishing that year. In mid- 
October, 1951, came this new 


EDITION 
earned 


edition, 
based on the latest census data, not only 
from the USA, but from 35 other coun- 
tries as well. The book, with its big 
pages (more than eleven by fourteen 
inches) and its substantial buckrum 
binding, retains all the features which 
made it so outstanding two years ago. 
Included among these are the full-page 
maps, the smaller detail maps of regions 
and communities, and such special maps 
as USA railroads, USA highways, USA 
airlines, and so on. 


Among the new features are six new 
maps which illustrate world trouble 
spots and other areas that are attracting, 
global attention; maps showing world 
distribution of languages, religions, cli- 
mate variations, population densities; a 
double spread showing European and 
Asian boundaries in 1914, 1930, and 
1950. 

The colophon of the new edition car- 
ries the quotation, “As soon as Man 
thinks about anything that matters he 
He could not do 

B. Ae 


must get an Atlas.” 
better than this. 


THE FAMILY SCRAPBOOK, by Dr. 
Ernest G. Osborne. Association Press. 
$3.95 


LL OF HIS LARGE AUDIENCE OF 
paar and many others will be 
glad that Dr. Osborne has collected the 
short pieces he writes for his newspaper 
column, added to them, and produced a 
scrapbook for parents. It is a good, 
quick reference book as well as a book 
of inspiration and help for mothers and 
fathers. In brief, informal style it 
answers a multiude of questions and 
advises on all sorts of puzzling problems 
and difficult situations which _ beset 
parents and children. 

The author discusses one topic to a 
page. A glance at the index will show 
the range of material covered. For in- 
stance, to pick at random: water fun, 
weaning, world citizens, sex education, 
shacks, caves, shampooing hair, sissies— 
and so on. More than 400 topics. Natu- 
rally they are not covered exhaustively. 
But the author manages to infuse his 
short paragraphs with a warmth of un- 
derstanding helpfulness. There is a tacit 
assurance that the troubled parent is not 
alone with his problems, because other 
parents have them too, and that with 
patience and humor and a willingness to 
be honest about themselves and each 
other parents and children will come 
out all right. 

The topics group themselves so that 
one finds, for instance, consecutive pages 
dealing with such matters as discipline, 
self-confidence, father’s part in family 
living, school problems, and a whole sec- 
tion on games and things that families 
can do together. 

This is a disarming book for it is 
much more profound in its implications 
than its brief, friendly, and informal 
style might suggest. It is based on the 
author's own experience of family liv- 
ing—there are three children in the Os- 
borne family—as well as knowledge of 
other families gained from a background 
of many years of work in the field of 
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amily living education. 

Of special importance in this book is 
ne assumption that father helps bring 
»p the children from babyhood, that he 
3 Mot just a man who is away from the 
ouse all day and comes home at night 
ited and not wanting to be bothered. 
‘mportant, too, 1s the fact that there is 
10 condescension in this book toward 
Hhildren. They are individuals to be 
sespected as well as loved from the first 
sage to the last. 

This book is about bringing up chil- 
ren, yes, but it is also about marriage 
ind it sheds light again and again on 
ihe kind of relationship that makes a 
nusband and wife the kind of parents 
thildren need. This is the 
wuthor puts it: 

-“Biological ability to have children 
sn’t enough. Youngsters deserve the 
sort of parents who have worked out 
heir own adjustment and are emotion- 
ally free to give that full, rich affection 
‘© children that is of greatest importance 
(0 normal, happy development.” 

Ciara Savace LitTLeDALe 
Editor, Parents’ Magazine 


way the 


LIVING WITH OUR CHILDREN, by 

Lillian M. Gilbreth. Norton. $3 
J pecan Mrs. Givpretu’s “Livinc WITH 

Our Children” with a bias in its favor. 
The warmth of feeling about their 
mother expressed by two of Mrs. Gil- 
breth’s children in their book, “Cheaper 
by the Dozen”; their dedication to 
Mother who “raised twelve only chil- 
dren” conveyed to this reader a convic- 
tion that here was a truly successful 
parent. Dorothy Canfield Fisher’s intro- 
ductory endorsement of the book for 
young parents strengthened that original 
bias. 

The content of Mrs. Gilbreth’s book 
does not consistently sustain the original 
bias. She clearly presents the necessity 
for each child’s recognition as an indi- 
vidual in his own right; the responsi- 
bility of the parents to take leadership in 
uniting a family and to furnish “an in- 
tegrated home” is forthrightly stated. 
But the emphasis is on the planning and 
evaluative aspects of family living. It is 
true that in an era when so much pes- 
simism has developed about planning 
family living in an uncertain world, 
there is a positive value in this approach. 

However, the planning and charting 
constantly draw on the methods of in- 
dustrial operation. There is no stated 
recognition that the goals of industry 
and those of parents are essentially dif- 
ferent and the analogy not consistently 
valid. The fact that the methods of in- 


dustry may improve productivity but not 
necessarily happiness and 
health is ignored. 

Further, Mrs. Gilbreth says “insofar 
as the husband-wite relationship and the 
parent-child relationship become teacher- 


emotional 


pupil  relation- 
ships, happiness is 
assured. She de- 


Scribe S stil s 
teacher-pupil _rela- 
tionship in ideal 
The em- 
phasis on this con- 


terms. 


cept, however, 


could easily leave 


the young parent 
with the idea that 
the parent-child relationship has no place 
in well planned family living. 

Parents, it is true, are often in a 
learning situation with each other and 
their children, but it is as parents or as 
husband and wife. Why confuse these 
important relationships and fail to ac- 
knowledge their worth? 

While there is recognition of the emo- 
tional side of family relationships, there 
is marked stress on the habit formation 
and intellectual developmental roles of 
the family members. For the great pro- 
portion of parents — and _ especially 
younger parents—the intellectual goals 
could stimulate much question of ade- 
quacy and concern over intellectual 
leadership and guidance of their children. 

This reviewer, still clinging to her 
original bias, regrets that Mrs. Gilbreth 
failed to include within the lines of the 
text what one feels must exist between 
the lines. Marion F. Lancer 
Assistant director 
Child Study Association of America, 
New York City 


THE LIFE WE PRIZE, by Elton True- 
blood. Harper. $2.50 
EARS AGO, Dr. CarL JUNG WROTE 
that there-are two ways of approach- 
ing a problem, both equally valid: the 
scientific and the philosophical. He him- 
self chose the philosophical. Dr. True- 
blood’s latest book is a consideration of 
the integrated, mature personality—how 
it is acquired, of what elements it is 
composed, and its connection with “The 
Life We Prize.” The positive and the 
healthy are constantly emphasized. 
This book seems to be written for two 
groups of people — those who have 
thought through the problem of growth 
and who want help as to the steps to 
be taken; and those who have no phi- 
losophy of living and need encourage- 


ment in acquiring one. It is a ques- 
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NORTON BOOKS 
on Psychiatry 


Childhood 
Society 


By ERIK H. ERIKSON. This 
important book, one of the most 
widely discussed of recent years, 
relates the anxieties of childhood 
to the upheavals of society. It 
deals with the social significance 
of childhood and the relation- 
ships between childhood training 
and social anxiety, the individual 
and society. ‘““A major contribu- 
tion to the much-needed synthe- 
sis of the social and biological 
sciences.’—The Survey “A mas- 
terpiece of scientific writing.” — 
Psychoanalytical Quarterly. $4.75 


Totem 
Taboo 


By SIGMUND FREUD. 
Authorized translation by JAMES 
STRACHEY. This classic of 
psychoanalysis is presented in an 
entirely new translation in which ¢ 
quotations and references are 
verified and inaccuracies cor- 
rected. In these four essays, Freud 
seeks to bridge the gap between 
anthropology and folklore and 
psychoanalysis. He discusses the 
original meaning of totemism and 
elucidates the close connection 
existing today between totems 
and taboos. With Freud’s preface 
of 1939. $3.00 


At all bookstores 


Write for free, descriptive catalogue 
> of NORTON Books on Psychiatry. 


W. W. NORTON & CO. 
101 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 3 
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Passports 
to Progress 


“Give us books and you give 
us strength and hope,” the 
President of Indonesia told 
CARE. He knew that books 
are man’s passports to prog- 
ress. Medical .. farming. . 
engineering . . educational 
books to share the latest 
knowledge. Books to lead the 
world’s peoples onto paths 
of mutual understanding . . 


With your dollars, the 
CARE - UNESCO. Book 
Funds provide new Ameri- 
can scientific, technical or 
children’s books for univer- 
sities, schools and libraries 
in under-developed or war- 
depleted lands. Any dona- 
tion is needed. For $10 or 
CARE delivers in 
your name the kind of book 
you specify, wherever you 
say— 


more, 


Austria Belgium Burma* Ceylon* 
Finland France* Greece India 
Indonesia Israel* Great Britain 
West Germany & Berlin Italy 
Japan Malta Netherlands Norway 


Okinawa Pakistan _ Philippines 
Malaya* Thailand* Viet-Nam* 
Yugoslavia 


* No children’s books 


Book Funds 
CARE 


20 Broad St. 
New York 5, N. Y. 


(In answering advertisements please mention Tux SurvEY) 


tion whether the members of the second 
group (perhaps the majority of our 
countrymen) are ready to respond to 
this philosophical approach. 

In his preface, the author notes that 
while we have been instructed in a mul- 
titude of ways to get what we want, 
“there has been relatively little inquiry 
into what we ought to want.” 

There are many helpful quotations 
from philosophers of yesterday and today 
and a clear picture of the mature society 
which develops from the attitudes of 
mature individuals. There also are help- 
ful statements as to why so many are 
groping, needing clearer understanding 
of the good life both for the indjvidual 
and his nation. One of the most help- 
ful aphorisms is this: “The ancient 
truth is that the health of the self comes, 
not by concentrating on self, but by such 
dedication to something outside the self, 
that self is thereby forgotten.” 

In his last chapter, as one is sure he 
would do, the author ties the positive in- 
terpretations of a morally mature life to 
“A Basic Faith,” that is, the need for an 
underlying belief in and communication 
with an omnipresent God of Love. The 
attributes of “The Life We Prize” are 
unstable and lack deep meaning with- 
out such a faith. One outstanding proof 
of this is the quality of the changed 
lives of the men and women throughout 
the centuries who in humility of heart 
have claimed knowledge of God and 
have shown this inward faith in their 
outward acts. | ELEANor Hope JonNson 
Associate professor emeritus 
Hartford Seminary Foundation 


MASTER PLAN U.S.A., An Informal Re- 
port on America’s Foreign Policy and 
the Men Who Make It, by John Fischer. 
Harper. $3 


ES FiscHer’s “Master Pian U.S.A.,” 
is an example of the service an in- 
telligent, well-informed journalist can 
render his fellow citizens. This book 
is a quick survey of the way in which 
American foreign policy is made, the 
men who make it, how it is being ap- 
plied in different parts of the world and 
the prospects before us. It is mainly a 
reporter's job, seeking to describe and 
explain, but it contains also a good deal 
of criticism and some constructive sug- 
gestions, 

Fischer argues that American foreign 
policy makes sense. There is a plan in 
it and in spite of inconsistencies, 
blunders, and reverses, the plan is work- 
ing. The “line of containment” is being 
drawn, allies organized and rearmed, the 
hope kept alive that through strength 


here 
- 


the Western world may avoid war. It 
is true that Mr. Fischer sees many de- 
fects in our conduct of foreign policy— 
unsteadiness in operation, lack of presi- 
dential leadership, soft spots in Europe, 
defeat in China. Above all, he thinks 
we lack a vision that will inspire the 
world and give the West the initiative 


in the cold war. But his general tone is. 


one of encouragement. He sees us not 
merely floundering in a morass of in- 
decision and inconsistencies. The way 
ahead is hard and possibly long, but 
Fischer is confident of the American peo- 
ple’s ability to stay the course; and he 
gives reasons, especially in his last chap- 
ter, for the belief that if they do, the 


chances of success, of peace without 


World War III, are good. 

Almost everyone will enjoy reading 
this book for its interesting style, its 
characterizations of men, and its masterly 
skill in tracing the pattern of affairs. 
Above all, the dubious and faint-hearted 
should read it and strengthen their faith 
in America. Tuomas P. PEARDON 


Barnard College, Columbia University 


SCHOLARSHIPS, FELLOWSHIPS AND 
LOANS, Volumes I and II, by S. Nor- 
man Feingold. Bellman. Set, $1 

ROMPTLY RECOGNIZED UPON ITS PUB- 

lication in 1949 as a useful reference 
work for those concerned with the edu- 
cation of youth, Volume I of “Scholar- 
ships, Fellowships and Loans” has been 
supplemented by a second volume pre- 
senting additional resources. In these 
two volumes, S. Norman Feingold, 
executive director of the Jewish Voca- 
tional Service of Greater Boston, has 
brought together for the first time de- 
tailed descriptions of thousands of stu- 
dent aids, not usually found in school or 
college catalogues. 

Volume If adds more than 245 new 
descriptions of agencies administering 
funds to the 300 listed in Volume I, in- 
cluding aids for many vocational goals 
not previously listed; state scholarships; 
more resources for scholarships for un- 
dergraduates. There is no duplication 
in the listings in the two volumes and 
each is separately indexed. 

Dr. Feingold cautions against “cur- 
sory perusal.” He emphasizes that local 
assistance may play a major role in ob- 
taining financial aid for students. Since 
it would be far too exhaustive to include 
every local award in a directory for na- 
tionwide use, the author has included a 
selection as examples representing geo- 
graphically a wide variety of types of 
financial aid. The reader is urged to 
(Continued on page 94) 
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PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WOR 


of 30,000 population (45° min. 


'} monthly clinics for traveling ie 


psychiatrist, 
- under Health Dept. 


‘Bureau of Mental Hygiene 
Department of Health. 


. 
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CASEWORKERS. Family and_ Children’s 
_ agency, member F.S.A.A. and C.W.L. serv- 
_ ing suburban and industrial areas. Excellent 
supervision (and opportunity for community 
experience). Psychiatric consultation, good 
personnel practices. Salary range $2,800 to 
ene depending on experience. Contact Miss 

. Margaretta Culver, Director, Children’s 
Aid Society of Baltimore County, 105 E. Joppa 
Road, Towson 4, Maryland. 


Te Se 


x 

DIRECTOR for Medical Social Service Depart- 
ment. Qualified by medical social work de- 
gree, supervisory experience, and administra- 

_ tive ability. Good personnel practices. Write 

_ the Administrator, Charlotte Memorial Hos- 

_ pital, Charlotte 3, North Carolina. 


a eee eee ee 
-CASEWORKERS. Opening for two profession- 
ally trained caseworkers in multiple func- 


tion agency with developing family coun- 
selling program. One is ‘in Child Piacement 


© from Honolulu) under Territorial PSW Administrator. Preparing 


3 communi m.h, 5 “ j ; 
Opportunity to teach m.h. university extension coer work integrated mEbruciee Roch eee 


Qualifications: Graduate, PS major, 
2 years in child guidance, 1 in supervision, or combination 
c/o University of Hawaii 
ae sonntale, i 
. r. Y. T. Wong, Chief 
Community Mental Hygiene program, inciudin id ini 
adults end children under territorial auspiece ts pd sa 


4 years professional experience 


OO ty 


+ 


ee 
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Unit. Range $3,000-$4,500; entrance salary 
dependent on experience. Write Marcel Ko- 
varsky, Jewish Family & Children‘s Service, 
15, Fernando Street, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY. Catholic graduate 


of accredited school and supervisory experi- 
ence. Multiple service agency. Opportunity for 
community leadership. Salary range $3600- 
$4500. Write Mary Vetter, Catholic Social 
Service, 701 East Monroe, Phoenix, Arizona. 


CASEWORKER — Professionally trained for 


oo 2 A bed ere Rtg cap Peete, 


Anne 


OR Oe er wh fem 
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CASEWORKER —professionally 


well established family agency. One interested 
in dealing with family problems in a small 
industrial community having many young 
chemists and cultural opportunities. Salary 
commensurates with training and experience. 
Excellent personnel policies and good super- 
vision. Write Personnel Committee, Family 
Service of Midland, 113 Fitzhugh Street, 
Midland, Michigan. 


MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER, graduate of 


an approved school of social work, for gen- 
eral hospital with expanding program. Experi- 
ence desired but not essential. Salary range 
comparable with good agency practice. Write 
Director, Social Service, Bridgeport Hospital, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


trained—male 
—preferably with experience in working with 
young boys or general family casework. Good 
supervision, psychiatric consultation. Salary 
range $3000 to $4000, starting salary depen- 
dent on qualifications. Family Counselling 
Service, 119 North Third Street, Camden 2, 
New Jersey. 


CASEWORKER—Immediate opening for pro- 


fessionally trained caseworker in small non- 
sectarian Family Agency. Progressive family 
casework program and good personnel policies. 
Salary dependent on qualifications. Write 
Family Service of Lycoming County, 620 W. 
Fourth Street, Williamsport, Pa. 


- WANTED—Social workers to file their qualifi- 


cations with the Medical Bureau; opportuni- 
ties in all parts of America including foreign 
countries; all negotiations strictly confidential, 
Burneice Larson, Medical Bureau, Palmolive 
Building, Chicago. 


FAMILY AND CHILD WELFARE CASE- 


WORKERS-—salary per annum $2904-$4632, 
set according to training and experience; 
qualified supervisors; psychiatric consultation. 
Apply General Director, Catholic Social Serv- 
ice, 1825 Mission Street, San Francisco 3, 
California. 


SUPERVISOR—Children’s Agency. 


WANTED: Caseworker. 


WORKERS WANTED 


Jth program on Island of Kauai, a rural county 


education, 
ith active public health program 


Hawaii 


USO-TRAVELERS AID SERVICE 


Caseworkers—Graduates of accredited school 
of social work for positions in communities 
near large military and defense industry es- 
tablishments. Salary range $3600-$4200 with 
entry salary depending on experience. Po- 
sitions of varying degrees of responsibility, 
some to carry caseload independent of super- 
vision, others to give supervision. 

Unit Directors—To head small units of one 
or two staff members. Will organize and ad- 


minister service program, supervise staff, re- 
cruit and train volunteers, and carry some 


caseload. Graduation from accredited school 
of social work and experience required. Can- 
didates whose experience includes some ad- 
ministrative and community responsibility 
will find this excellent opportunity for initial 
executive experience. Salary range $3900- 
$5500, depending on experience, size of unit. 
Apply to: National Travelers Aid Associa- 
tion, 425 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 
New York. 


] 1 Graduate 
of accredited school with supervisory experi- 
ence. Salary from $3600. Apply to Director, 
Catholic Charities Bureau, 1027 Superior Ave- 
nue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


——————————___ 
OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE. 


(Fue mots 
RECTOR, social service department, Bee 
tary general hospital, 400 beds; teaching affi- 
liations; East. (b) PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL 
WORKER to direct department, state hos- 
pital; $4600-$5600. (c) MEDICAL; new hos- 
pital, 350 beds, affiliated medical school; uni- 
versity center; South. (dd) MEDICAL: 
teaching appointment; small college operated 
under American auspices in Near East. §2-1 
Burneice Larson, Medical Bureau, Palmolive 
Building, Chicago. 


CASEWORKER, Female: Small institution 
serving school-age, normal boys and- girls. 
Live in. Suburban Philadelphia. $3,210 and 


maintenance to start beginning June 1, 1952. 
Write Box 217, Wallingford, Pennsylvania. 


CASEWORKERS, particularly those interested 


in child placement and family casework will 
find real opportunity in recently reorganized 
multiple service program; good supervision, 
student training program, psychiatric consul- 
tation. Reasonable case loads and good per- 
sonnel practices. Salary from $3,000 in accord 
with experience. Family and Children’s Serv- 
ice, 410 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Prefer graduate ac- 
credited school of social work. Less than one 
year not acceptable. Prefer experience in 
psychiatric and child welfare field but not 
necessary. Salary within normal range over 
nation and commensurate with training and 
experience. i 

Specialized institution offering temporary 
care to children aged 5-16 with health, de- 
velopmental, and emotional and behavior prob- 


lems. Capacity in institution 30, approxi- 
mately 15 wnder care outside institution. 
Accredited member CWL. Active and ex- 


cellent board. Presbyterian sponsored and 
financed. Intake nondenominational, Recently 
reorganized from old line institution. Good 
and improving personnel practices. Alex- 
ander Home, 1252 East Boulevard, Charlotte, 
N. C. Executive Director, (Miss) Blanche H. 
White. 


CASEWORKER. | 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY. 


WANTED — Caseworker — opening 


K ADMINISTRATOR—NEi 
Salary range $334.58 to a Administration mental hea: Seles 


Graduate—at least three 
years of supervised practice, for immediate 
employment on staff of family and children’s 
unit of multiple service agency. High stand- 
ards of personnel and case work practice. Ex- 
cellent supervision, in-service training. Psy- 
choanalytic consultation geared to sound case 
work diagnosis and treatment. Opportunity 
for student supervision. Salary, on schedule 
beginning at $3,000, depending upon experi- 


ence. Write Family and Child Service of 
pre 1504 Dodge Street, Omaha 2, Ne- 
raska. 


CASEWORKER—At least one year of graduate 


training, preferably with experience in family 
agency. Write Family Service, 1 Fenton 
Place, Jamestown, New, York. 


Opening for 
graduate caseworker with executive ability. 
Multiple-function family service agency. Sal- 
ary range $3,600 to $5,000. Initial salary de- 
pending upon experience. Apply to Jewish 
ocial Service, 134 Genesee Street, Utica, 


New York. 


in private 
non-secretarian children’s placement agency. 
Graduate training required. Good supervision, 
good personnel practices, good salary range, 
and retirement coverage under National 
Health & Welfare Retirement Association 
and Social Security. Member Child Welfare 
League of America. For information write 
Stanley L. Venner, Executive Secretary, 
Michigan Children’s Aid Society, 200 E. 
Kearsley St., Flint 3, Michigan. 


DIRECTOR, to organize new Social Service 
Department in 320-bed hospital—twenty min- 
utes from downtown Philadelphia. Minimum 
age 30, with five years experience. Member 
of AAMSW. Salary open. Write chronological 
history of education and experience to Ad- 
ministrator, West Jersey Hospital, Camden 4, 
New Jersey. 


CASEWORKER in children’s services depart- 
ment of private multiple service agency. May 
have preference as to adoptive home studies 
or foster home placement. Previous experi- 
ence preferred but will accept full professional 
training without experience. Good salary 
range and working conditions. Child and 
Family Agency, Box 335, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


Deanne ee EEUU EEIEEIEE NEESER 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID ASSOCIA- 
TION is recruiting, on behalf of member 
Travelers Aid Societies where there are execu- 
tive and supervisory vacancies, candidates who 
are qualified by graduation from an accredited 
school of social work and experience in case- 
work agency. Experience should include su- 
pervision and some degree of administrative 
responsibility. Apply to: National Travelers 
Aid Association, 425 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, New York. 

ES i hE Re ss te 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY. Small family 
agency in growing community of 70,000 in 
Southern California. High standards; active; 
progressive board; require grad. s. w. school 
at least 5 yrs. casework experience. Salary 
open. Write or wire: Mrs. Seymour nes 
Schweitzer, Pres., 2250 Valencia Street, San 
Bernardino, California. 


EE EEEEE EEE 


PROTESTANT CASEWORKER, profession- 
ally trained, for Family and Children s Agency 
in Southern New Jersey. Good personnel 
practices, regular psychiatric, consultant. Sal- 
ary dependent on qualifications and experi- 
ence; salary range $3000-$3800. Episcopal 
Service for Youth, 118 East 22nd Street, 
New York 10, N. Y. 

8 eee 

CASEWORKER—Children’s Agency. Graduate 


of accredited school with experience in adop- 
tion and foster home placement. Salary from 


3300. Apply to Director, Catholic Charities 
ee et 1027 Superior Avenue, Cleveland 14, 
Ohio. 


ee Se 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER—CITY AND COUNTY OF HONOLULU 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER: Minimum requirement of 3 years’ experien 
accredited school of social work with specialization in psychiatric social worl 


Responsibilities include psychotherapy and supervision of second-year field 


ce. Master’s degree from an 
k in an out-patient clinic. 
work students from the University 


of Hawaii. Under City and County of Honolulu Psychiatric Social Work Administrator. 
Salary range from $307.50 to $365.42 dependent on experience. 
Dr. Y. T. Wong, Chief Bureau of Mental Hygiene, Department of Health 
c/o University of Hawaii, Honolulu 14, T. H. 
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THE BOOK SHELF 


SCANDINAVIAN CLASSICS IN ENGLISH 
Selected books from the tong list of Books 


by Scandinavians and About Scandinavia published 


by The American-Scandinavian Foundation: 


The Prose Edda...$3.00 The Poetic Edda ..$5.00 
3.00 A History of Norway Ee 


Norse Mythology .. AH 
A Pageant of Oid Scandinavia 
Scandinavian Plays of the 20th Century II1.. 
The American-Scandinavian Review, 

a quarterly magazine 
Write for complete price list 
THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATI 
127 East 73rd Street, New York 21, 


For free Henry George liter- 
ature — Write C. G., Box 
105, Endwell, N. Y. 


FACTS AT YOUR FINGERTIPS . . . 
&THE ANNUAL REGISTER 
FOR 1950 


A unique, single volume reference—authori- 
tative record of world-wide events and de- 
velopments during the year in every country. 
It provides a thorough review of British, Im- 
perial, foreign and international affairs, a 
comprehensive report on happenings and 
developments in science, the arts, literature, 
law, finance, trade, industry, The United 
Nations. Includes the text of important 
Public Documents; short obituary notices. 
Thoroughly indexed for easy reference, Each 
section written by an authority. Edited by 
Ivison S. Macadam, Director-General, Royal 
Institute of International Affairs with a dis- 
tinguished Advisory Board. 


Price: $12.50 
Copies available for 1947, 48 and 49 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. INC. 


Dept. J 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 


REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


At Special Rates 


REPORT OF NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Reprints of Special 
Section, reporting the 
Conference 

Single copy 
25 copies 
50 copies 
100 copies 


Quantity rates for bulk orders. 


Survey Associates Inc. 
112 East 19 Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Letters & Life 


from page 92 


consider these examples as a stimulus 
for exploring funds in his own particu- 
lar area. 

The bibliography, brought up to date 
and enlarged in Volume II, would be 
more useful had it been annotated or 
subclassified. It includes references to 
compilations made by public or private 
organizations in twenty states of grants 
or loans available to students of their 
state. 

These data may encourage persons in 
other states to see what is happening to 
their own youth who desire a_ better 
education and lack the means. It is in 
such wider use that this work of refer- 
ence may indeed achieve its true sig- 
nificance. 

For here is a statement of how we try 
to make real the American dream that 
in a democracy advanced education 
should be based not solely on economic 
status, but on the individual’s qualifica- 
tions. With this statement in an open 
book before us, we are enabled to make 
a thoughtful appraisal of our whole ap- 
proach to providing education for young 
people able to profit by it. 

Emma SEIpp 
Vocational Advisory Service 


New York City 


THIS HAPPENED IN PASADENA, by 
David Hulburd. Macmillan. $2.50 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SCANDAL, by 

Earl Conrad. John Day. $3.50 
lees NOTE ON THE ABOVE BOOKS Is 

written from San Francisco, where 
the quake shocks of two conventions still 
reverberate. 

The week of last Independence Day, 
5,000 representatives of the million mem- 
bers of the National Education Associa- 
tion gathered to discuss their plans and 
troubles. David Hulburd’s “This Hap- 
pened in Pasadena” was carried by so 
many delegates as to suggest that it must 
be the chosen textbook for the meetings. 
In a sense it was, for it documented the 
convention’s central theme—the spread- 
ing attacks on the public schools and 
their teachers. 

On the heels of the home-bound edu- 
cators, 600 delegates of the Sons of the 
American Revolution came to town. 
None was seen by this observer carry- 
ing a copy of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. The author, content, and spirit 
of that immortal document seemed to be 
unknown. The Sons, in oratory, re- 
ports, and resolutions called the NEA a 
“conspiracy” to force communism on the 


€ 


United States; they labeled (without evi- 
dence) 50,000 teachers as “radical and 
at least somewhat red.” 

Here was offered, as if in a mood of 
accommodation, exactly the sort of thing 
the educators had been talking about 
the week before, exactly the sort of thing 
that had come to the surface in Pasa- 
dena more than a year ago. In that fair 
city, a coalition made up of racial and 
social snobbery had become sufficiently 
vocal to stall a program of school ex- 
pansion and improvement and to unseat 
Superintendent Willard Goslin. 

Mr. Hulburd, for twenty years a 
writer and sub-editor of Time, has pro- 
duced a careful account of the entire 
case, wisely allowing the facts to do most 
of his editorializing. It is an excellent 
report. And what makes it of national 
importance is that it portrays more than 
an isolated local situation. NEA dele- 
gates listened to stories of similar at- 
tacks in Colorado, New York, New Jer- 
sey, Texas, and Michigan. ‘They ex- 
amined samples of the emotionalized 
antischool literature coming in quantity 
from such sources as Allen Zoll’s Na- 
tional Council for American Education. 
They heard the NEA secretary, Glen 
Snow identify by name and address 
“groups creating distrust of public edu- 
cation.” They were told by members of 
their own Commission for the Defense 
of Democracy how these groups operate. 
But if you want the whole picture read 


Hulburd’s book. 


Eart Conrap’s “THE Pusric ScHoor 
Scandal,” after its fine opening chapter, 
is a hodge-podge structure of facts and 
figures, quotations, anecdotes, and gra- 
phic displays which fail to support the 
author’s scandalous conclusions—such 
as, for example, that the schools are high- 
ways into the insane asylums. Quite 
contrary to Mr. Conrad’s good inten- 
tions, many of his hotter paragraphs will 
be welcome material to the antischool 
groups and pamphleteers. His book 
would be twice as effective if it were 
half as hysterical. 

Both these reports prompt a feeling 
that the schools are weak in their public 
relations. They are slow to explain and 
defend themselves (except to each other) 
in advance of attack. They do not com- 
municate their story to their patrons. If 
the school administration failed in Pasa- 
dena it was in this, that it tried too 
bluntly to do too much too fast. Its 
friends who rallied valiantly, but be- 
latedly, should have been “sold” months 
before. FaRNswortH CrowpER 
Palo Alto, California 
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3 WORKERS WANTED 
a a ee 


MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER. Graduate of 
accredited | school of social work for general 
hospital with a teaching program. Experience 
not required. Minimum salary $2700. Good 
supervision and _ good personnel practices. 
Write Director, Social Service, Charlotte Me- 
morial Hospital, Charlotte 3, North Carolina, 


rr 


CASEWORKER—Children’s Agency. Graduate 
of accredited school. Salary from $3000. 
Apply to Director, Catholic Charities Bureau, 
1027 Superior Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


——————— 


CASEWORKER~—in Progressive, multiple serv- 
ice agency—for supervision of children in 
boarding homes. Salary commensurate with 
training and experience. Iowa Children’s 
Home Society, 206 Savings & Loan Building, 
Des Moines 9, Iowa. 


LL 


CASEWORKER: Catholic graduate of accred- 
ited School of Social Work with particular 

_ experience in Child Welfare. Desire woman 

» about 35 years of age. Salary $4,000 plus car 
expenses. Write Rev. John Roach, Catholic 
Charities, 1034 Electric Bldg., Houston, Texas. 

oo eee ee 

FIELD COUNSELLOR—Male, graduate school 
of social work for work with teen age boys in 
progressive training school and in Cleveland. 
Regular psychiatric and psychological services. 
Civil Service position; starting salary, $3600. 
Apply Superintendent, Cleveland Boys’ School, 
Hudson, Ohio. 


CASEWORKER with graduate training for 
small, progressive family and children’s agency 
in Pennsylvania’s highest city. Opportunity 
for rounded experience. $3,000 plus credit for 
experience. United Charities, 107 Madison 
Avenue, West Hazleton, Penna. 


CLASSIFIED RATES 
10c A Word 
Minimum Space $2 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


GROUP WORKER (Male) with training and 
experience, now resident New York City. 
Experienced Community Center work, camp- 
ing education. Anxious to establish with Social 
Service Agency in children’s or youth field 
vicinity Metropolitan New York. May. also 
consider overseas assignment if sufficiently 
challenging. Available after January 1. In- 
terested organizations invited to communicate 
indicating possibility available. 9217 Survey. 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER—Position 
desired in clinic with team work approach. 
Experienced; AAPSW member. Woman; di- 
agnostic school; M.S.W. Therapy, student 
program, primary interests. Prefer Middle 
or Southwest. References provided. 9228 
Survey. 


ADMINISTRATOR with Doctor’s degree in 
Counseling and Guidance interested in Super- 
intendency of State Training School or Juve- 
nile Hall, or position as Chief of Juvenile 
Bureau or Probation Department. Now Ad- 
ministrator in City Schools; formerly Psy- 
chologist of State Training School. Highest 
references. 9223 Survey. . 


RATES 
Classified Advertising 


Display SRA 5) < SCe, por ~line 
Non-display . 10c¢ per word 


Minimum Charge $2.00 per insertion 


Closing date: 8th of month 
preceding publication. 


The Survey 


112 East 19 Street New York 3 
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NEW DIRECTIONS AGENCY 


Professional Agency 
Zalaine Hull 


Specialists in top personnel 
for non-profit organizations, 
By appointment 
Wisconsin 7-6636 


152 W. 42nd St. 
New York 18, N. Y. 


KEYSTONE Personnel Associates 


1 East 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Beatrice Roulston—Mu. 2-7575 


Opportunities in Schools, Hospitals, 
Community Organizations and Social 
Welfare Agencies. 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC. 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 
York, PL. 7-8590. A_ professional 
bureau specializing in fund-raising, 
group work, institutional, casework, 
and medical social work positions. 


Classified Cues 


Send 
Food... 


War refugees in Korea. . 

Little meat in Britain and 
Israel ... Recurrent fear of 
famine in India... Much of 


our world is hungry today! 


Your $10 CARE food pack- 
age gift will nourish rela- 
tives, friends, families who 
need a friend, in Europe and 


Asia. All deliveries guaran- 


CARE 


20 Broad St., New York 5, N. Y. 


teed. 


ADVERTISING 
is due the 8th of the month 
preceding publication 


Classified Cues 


SPECIAL ARTICLES, THESES, SPEECHES, 
PAPERS. Research, revision, bibliographies, 
etc. Over twenty years’ experience serving 
busy professional persons. Prompt service ex- 
tended. AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 
137 Cottage St., Jersey City 6, N 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE. Books on 
Social Work, Gerontology, and Mental Hy 
giene. Greeley Square Book Store, Box 18, 
Tremout Station, New York 57. 


PROTECTIVE STERILIZATION. Free lit- 
erature describing the absence of undesired 
effects and the protection surgical sterilization 
gives to this generation of the insane and the 
feebleminded and their potential children 
Human Betterment League of North Carolina, 
Box 3036, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 


McKAY ASSOCIATES 


112 East 19 Street New York 3, N. Y. 
Consultants on Service to the Blind 


Consultation service on a fee basis for 
Councils of Social Agencies, Institutions for 
the Aged, and Family Service Agencies. 
Advice on program planning, case consult- 
ation service and community organization 
of service to the blind. 


SEEMAN BROS., INC., Groceries. Hudson 


and North Moore Streets, New York. 


| pet ol te Nepal TE Noelle lectin et ben 
i 
1 KNIGHTSHELME FARM } 
: Meredith, New Hampshire : 
t 
1 ¢ Eat home cooked New England : 
: meals : 
- e Sleep in large comfortable rooms 4 
1 ¢ Roam fifty acres of woods and H 
: fields 1 
Fi © Drink in the beauty of the White 
: Mountains i 
1 e Browse in the pine panelled li- : 
: brary 4 ; 
1 © Enjoy peace and quiet of rural g 
' New England - 
s © Pay modest rates 1 
LI 
: “4 fireplace and Whippoorwill with every room.” : 
i i 
- Mrs. Howard Knight . 
: Knightshelme ; 
: Meredith, New Hampshire : 
| | 
ee a a a 


REPORT of the Midcentury 
White House Conference 
on 


Children and Youth 
Reprints of Special 
Section, reporting the 
Conference 
Single copy 
25 copies 


50 copies 
100 copies 


Quantity rates on request 


Survey Associates Inc. 


112 East 19 Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 
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BOSTON COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


A GRADUATE PROFES- 
SIONAL SCHOOL, OFFER- 
ING A UNIQUE PREPARA- 
TION FOR THE MANY 
CAREERS IN THE 

SOCIAL SERVICES 


Family Counseling 

Child Care 

Psychiatric Social Work 
Public Assistance 
Community Organization 
Medical Social Work 


Address: THE DEAN 
Boston College School of Social Work 
126 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education Leading to the degree of M.S. 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Family and Child Welfare 


Social Research 


Catalog will be sent on request. 


51 Commonwealth Avenue Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Case Work, Psychiatric Social Work, Medical Social 
Work, Group Work. 


Summer term for experienced social workers 
begins May 26, 1952. 


Fall semester begins September 17, 1952. 


For information and catalogue, apply to the 
School. 


264 Bay State Road Boston 15, Massachusetts 
———— ee ee | 
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George Warren Brown 
School of Social Work 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


St. Louis 5, Missouri 


Master of Social Work 


A professional graduate two-year curriculum: A 
generic first year; a specialized second year in family 
case work, child welfare, medical social work, psy- 
chiatric social work, social group work, public wel- 
fare administration, social welfare administration, 


social work research. 


Doctor of Social Work 


A professional degree based on a research concentra- 
tion requires a minimum of two years’ work, after 


| three years of experience following the master’s 


degree. 


Early inquiry and application for either program 
advised for admission in fall or spring semester. 


For further information, write to The Dean. 


HANDBOOK OF PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS 
32d edition, 1024 pp., $8.00 


An Annual Guide and Survey of Private Schools 
and Colleges. Critically describes or lists and classifies 
geographically and in many other ways Boarding and 
Day Schools, Junior and Senior Colleges. 


EXTENDING HORIZONS 
196 pp., red silk cloth, $2.00 


Reveals how the new revelations may pierece the 
curtain of ignorance. Explains how the mystery of 
human behavior is gradually expelled as knowledge 
increases. 


STILL AVAILABLE 


DANGEROUS TRENDS, 196 pp., $2.00; MAD 


OR MUDDLED, 196 pp., $2.50; THE CONTIN- 
UING BATTLE FOR THE CONTROL OF THE 
MIND OF YOUTH, 168 pp., $2.00; THE FUTURE 
OF EDUCATION, 256 pp., $3.00; WAR AND 
EDUCATION, 512 pp., $5.00; BETWEEN TWO 
aes The Failure of Education 1920-1940, 616 pp., 


EDUCATIONAL COUNSELING 
FOR PARENTS . 


Hundreds of families have been helped in finding 
the right schools or camps for their children. Catalogs 
and requested information can be supplied. For con- 
sultation or extended correspondence, a fee is charged 
parents able to pay. 


Circulars and further particulars on request 


PORTER SARGENT 


11 Beacon Street Boston 8, Mass. 


(In answering advertisements please mention Tur Survey) 


THE SURVEY 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
School of Social Work 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


for men and women 


Leading to the Master of Social Work 
and to the Doctor of Social Work 


Generic Program and Specializations in 


Social Case Work 
Social Group Work 


Social Intergroup Work 
Social Work Research 


The next section of the Advanced Psychiatric Program on 
the doctorate level will begin September 1952. 


For further information write to School of Social Work, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


SMITH COLLEGE 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School 


Programs Leading to the Degree 
Master of Social Science 


Academic Year Opens June 18, 1952 
Program of Advanced Study 


To Prepare for Supervision, 
Teaching and Administration 


July 23, 1952 to July 29, 1953 


Smith College Studies in Social Work 
Contents for February 1952 


The Use of Reassurance in Psychotherapy 
Louse D. Laing 


A Follow-up Study of Adolescent Girls Treated, for 
Hysteria Eleanor Clark 

Abstracts of Theses: Smith College School for Social 
Work, 1951 

Research Newsnotes 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


ADELPHI COLLEGE 
School Of Social Work 


Two-Year Graduate Curriculum 


Leading to the Master's Degree 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
for 
Family and Child Welfare 
Psychiatric Social Work 


Applications for the Autumn Semester 1952 


now being accepted. 


School Of Social Work 


ADELPHI COLLEGE 


Garden City, Long Island, New York 


THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


School of 
Social Service Administration 


TWO YEAR PROGRAM 


Leading to A.M. degree with specializations 
in psychiatric social work, medical social work, 
child welfare, family, administration, commu- 


nity organization and research. 


ADVANCED PROGRAM 
For experienced workers with A.M. degree. 


A third year planned as a sequence of class 


room and field work courses. 


A two year program leading to the Ph.D. 
degree. 


Announcements on request 


(In answering advertisements please mention Tue Survey) 


NEW AND IMPORTANT for "Survey" Readers 


Delinquents 
In the Making 


PATHS TO PREVENTION 


By SHELDON GLUECK, 
Roscoe Pound Professor of Law, Harvard 
University, and 
ELEANOR GLUECK, 
Research Associate, Law School of Harvard 
University 


“The preeminence of Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck’s re- 
search and writings in the field of delinquency and crime 
has long been beyond challenge . . . this latest book is 
not merely a translating of its predecessor (UNRAVEL- 
ING JUVENILE DELINQUENCY) into simpler lan- 
guage, but a useful condensation of its contents, with 
statistical tables omitted and some excellent new material. 
The new chapter called ‘Meet Franky and Johnny’ is a 
fascinating guessing game in which the answer is revealed 
only by probing down to the deepest roots of delinquency. 
This, indeed, is what the entire book does, with the 
probes in the Gluecks’ superlatively skilled hands.”— 
PROFESSOR AUSTIN MacCORMICK, School of Crim- 
inology, University of California. $3.00 


—— eae 
Human Factors 


Th Management 


1951 “REVISED; EDITION 


EDITED BY SCHUYLER DEAN HOSLETT, 
Professor, School of Business and Public Admin- 
istration, Cornell University 


The first edition of this book was hailed as ‘‘one of the 
important business publications of our time on the 
human problems that have developed between the execu- 
tive and the worker.”—Bulletin, California Personnel 
Management Association. ‘This greatly enlarged revision 
—virtually a new book—now assembles the most sig: 
nificant findings of recent years on the problems of hu- 
man relations in leadership, supervision, training, per- 
sonality adjustment, labor-management relations, and 
productivity. $4.00 


The Progress 
of Cooperatives 


WITH AIDS FOR TEACHERS 


By C. MAURICE WIETING, 
Vice President and Director of Organization, 
Ohio Farm Bureau Federation 


Educators are coming increasingly to realize the need for 
inclusion in the public school program of a sound un- 
derstanding of cooperatives. Designed to help stimulate 
and improve the teaching about cooperatives, this teach- 
ers’ guide contains information about all types of co- 
operatives, including a review of their basic principles 
and practices, and an analysis of five widely used cur- 
riculum units by which instruction on cooperatives is now 
given in public schools. $3.00 


pe 
American 


Labor Unions 


WHAT THEY ARE 
AND HOW THEY WORK 


1952 REVISED EDITION 


BY FLORENCE PETERSON, 
Formerly Chief, Industrial Relations Division, 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Since its original publication in 1945, this popular treat- 
ment of the American labor movement has been in con- 
stant demand—from labor unions, industry, colleges and 
the general public. This revised edition not only takes 
into account the numerous changes that have taken place 
on the labor front in recent years, but also includes 
two new chapters on the international relations of Amer- 
ican labor. “A veritable mine of information and a 
most useful source of reference.”"—New York Herald 


Tribune (of the first edition). $3.50 


_ 


At your bookstore or from 


49 E. 33rd Street 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


New York 16, N. Y. 


PPP eee ee eee 


